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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist ublishin House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


THE DOOLITTLE HOME CAMPAIGN 


Contributions and pledges to the Doo- 
little Home Emergency Fund are coming 
in to Universalist Headquarters daily, 
which is very encouraging to the board of 
trustees. To date 617 pledges have been 
received, and the total amount pledged is 
now $11,098. 

As some ot the churches have not yet 
had an opportunity to present the appeal, 
it has been decided to extend the cam- 
paign until June 5, which is the annual 
Donation Day at the Home. ‘This will 
give all churches a chance to finish their 
solicitation, and it is hoped that all who 
have not yet turned in their reports will do 
so between now and June 5. 

Any friends of the Home who have not 
been seen personally and who would like 
to contribute, are urged to send their con- 
tributions either to Wniversalist Head- 
quarters at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
where the campaign office will continue to 
be open, or to Miss Katharine C. Bourne, 
clerk, 69 South Street, Foxboro, indicating 
to which church they would like their con- 
tribution to be credited. All contribu- 
tions, no matter how small, will be grate- 
fully accepted, for it is by small gifts from 
many that we hope to reach our goal. 

ae 


FERRY BEACH REUNIONS 


A Friendship Circle out under the starry 
sky will add a touch of realism to the in- 
teresting program planned for Ferry 
Beachers and their friends when they 
gather at the Church of the Redeemer, 
West Hartford, Conn., Friday, April 27. 

Mrs. Maida Ramsdell is collecting snap- 
shots of Ferry Beach folk for exhibition; 
this will be augmented by a number of 
group photographs dating from 1906 to 
1933, photo albums and conference pro- 
grams exhibited at the Boston reunion. 
Supper served at 6.30. Tickets sixty-five 
cents. The head table will be arranged in 
a novel way, representing the candy table 
at the annual fair. The secretary of the 
Association, R. F. Needham, is scheduled 
to appear as a “‘stuffed date.”’ Part of the 
entertainment will be provided by groups 
from Meriden, Norwich, New Haven, 
Springfield, and Hartford. Movies taken 
last year during the Religious Edueation 
Institute will be shown. 

Reservation requests should be mailed to 
Rev. Stanley Manning, 483 Fern Street, 
West Hartford, Conn., by Tuesday, April 
23. To reach the church, if coming from 
Springfield, Meriden and east, follow 
Rovte U. 8. 6 which crosses the Connecti- 
cut River and goes west from down-town 
Hartford on Farmington Avenue. Three 
miles from the river, at Prospect Avenue 
(traffic light), turn north. Go one long 
block te Fern Street. Turn west. Church 
is 4838 Fern Street. If approaching from 
the west, or from New Haven via Farming- 
ton, follow Route U.S. 6, which now makes 
a detour into West Hartford via the Boule- 
vard. At the traffic circle on Main Street, 
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West Hartford, turn north. Continue 
through West Hartford Center and out 
North Main Street to Fern Street. Turn 
east toward the church. 

The Maine reunion takes place Tuesday, 
May 8, at the Winthrop Street church in 
Augusta. Reservations should be mailed 
by Saturday, May 5, to Rev. Edwin B. 
Cunningham, 15 Elm Street, Augusta. 


* * 
FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


At a meeting of the Council of the Free 
Church Fellowship, held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, .Mass., on Wednesday, 
April 11, Dr. Louis C. Cornish was elected 
president of the Free Church Fellowship. 

Other officers elected were: Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose, Mass., and Dr. Dwight 
Bradley, minister of the Congregational 
church in Newton Centre, Mass., vice- 
presidents; Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
secretary; Percy W. Gardner, Providence, 
R.1., treasurer. 

These officers and Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
minister of the Church of the Saviour, 
New York City, and the Hon. Robert W. 
Hill, Salem, Mass., form the executive 
committee. 

Applications for affiliation were received 
and accepted from the Community 
Churches in Boston, Mass., New York 
City and Summit, N. J.; trom Unitarian 
churches in Lynchburg, Va., Hollis, N. Y., 
Memphis, Tenn., Gardner, Mass., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Houston, Texas, Fitchburg, 
Mass., Stoneham, Mass., and Manchester, 
N. H.; from Universalist churches in Clin- 
ton, Ill., Chattanooga, Tenn., Fitchburg, 
Mass., Dexter, N. Y., Watertown, N. Y., 
North Adams, Mass., Manchester, N. H., 
Swampscott, Mass., and from the United 
Liberal Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

After discussion, it was voted to adopt 
as a part of the program of the Feilowship 
the following objectives: 

1. To promote and _ strengthen free 
churches wherever possible. 

2. To prepare a statement of attitudes 
and ideals for churches of the free spirit. 

3. To crystallize and enunciate common 
social ideas and ideals. 

4. To prepare a handbook for study and 
guidance of members of the Fellowship. 

5. To promote local and regional con- 
ferences. 

6. To unite on some great, compelling 
social project. 

The Council heard with interest and 
approval suggested plans for closer co- 
operation in religious education, church 
papers, and the work of the Social Welfare 
and Social Relations Departments of hte 
Congregationalists, Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. 

Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, pastor ot the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, was elected a member of 
the Council, which now includes Con- 
gregationalists, a Methodist, Unitarians 
and Universalists. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines; of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Speech of Senator Borah 


N March 5, the Hon. William E. Borah de- 
livered a speech in the United States Senate 
which should have a wide circulation. It was 

called “Munition Manufacturers Should Be Curbed.” 
Doubtless Senator Borah would be glad to mail a 
copy to any citizen who will ask for it. 

He began by saying that one of the contributing 
causes of the World War was the naval race between 
Great Britain and Germany. “But the naval building 
program of itself,’”’ said the Senator, “did not so much 
contribute to the estrangement and the ill feeling .. . 
as did the propaganda, sordid and vicious, which was 
constantly in those days disseminated by the munition 
manufacturers. They carried on with ability and per- 
sistency a campaign of misrepresentation. . . . They 
were seeking a market for their instruments of murder, 
and that market was war.’ Such men were highly 
placed, and they succeeded in making public men be- 
lieve assertions which sober history has now proved to 
be lies. 

In the same way, the Senator said, statements are 
being circulated now about the meaning of our recog- 
nition of Russia, fed to Japanese papers and given to 
our people. ‘‘No sane, thoughtful, healthy mind”’ at 
all informed about the people of the United States, 
Senator Borah declared, would find any ulterior mo- 
tive related to Japan in our treaty with Russia. 

Passing to the naval building program of all the 
great nations, the Senator said flatly that the muni- 
tion manufacturers ‘‘will aggravate the situation in 
every way possible” because of the vast gains which 
will come to them in war. 

“‘T have reached the conclusion,’ he went on, 
‘that it would be about as absurd to turn the War 
Department or the Navy Department over to private 
interests as it is to leave the manufacture and sale of 
the instrumentalities of warfare in the hands of private 
interests. The influence of these interests is so very 
great that they can directly shape and dominate the 
policy of a nation toward war and away from peace. 
Yea, more, they can shape and dominate the policy 
with reference to budgets for armaments. So long 
as that is true—and it will be true so long as profits 
are made out of war—so long as war means vast gains, 
so long as vast corporations have the influence which 
they have, that will continue to be true, and the only 


remedy, in my opinion, is for the Government to take 
control and dominate the manufacture and output of 
armaments, either naval or land. This can be brought 
about by the Government manufacturing armaments 
or by adopting a policy of licensing under which the 
Government could control the amount of armaments 
built and when and to whom they might be sold. This 
wouid involve our establishing our own policy and, if 
possible, extending the policy through treaty. In 
some way we should seek to eliminate profits in the 
matter ot manufacturing the instrumentalities of 
warfare.”’ 

No more timely utterance has been made in the 
Senate. 

The representatives of armament firms, French, 
British, American and others, are the curse of every 
disarmament conference. Senator Borah called such, 
men “international criminals.” 

“During the period of depression,’ he declared, 
“while millions of men and women walk the streets 
ill-clad and half-starved, while governments have been 
unable to pay their debts, while educational institu- 
tions have been starved of funds, it is a fact that the 
munition manufacturers have been realizing profits 
of 12 and 20 and 380 per cent during the entire period.” 

We are not quoting his fiercest denunciations of 
the business. For names we refer our readers to his 
printed address. The Senator made most effective 
use of an article which appeared recently in Fortune. 

He said: “In an article which appears in this 
month’s Fortune, a great publication which came to my 
desk today, I read: 


“According to the best accountancy figures, it cost 
about $25,000 to kill a soldier during the World War. 
There is one class of big business men in Hurope that 
never rose up to denounce the extravagance of the 
Government in this regard, to point out that when 
death is left unhampered as an enterprise for the in- 
dividual initiative of gangsters, the cost of a single 
killing seldom exceeds $200. The reason for the silence 
of these hig business men is quite simple: The killing is 
their business; armaments are their stock and trade; 
governments are their customers; the ultimate consumers 
of their products are, historically, almost as often their 
compatriots as their enemies. That does not matter. 
The important point is that every time a burst-sheli frag- 
ment finds its way into the brain, the heart, or the in- 
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testines of a man in the front line, a great part of the 
$25,000, much of it profits, finds its way into the pocket 
of the armament maker. 


“Tt is not alone that they are engaged even at a 
reasonable profit in an enterprise which would be a 
matter in itself sufficiently serious for consideration, 
but the exorbitant profits and gains which they make 
in furnishing instruments to maim, to destroy their 
fellow men, is something almost unbelievable. 


“For without a shadow of a doubt there is at the 
moment in Hurope a huge and subversive force that lies 
behind the army and counterarmy of nations: Their 
mines, smelters, armament works, holding companies, 
and banks, entangled in an international embrace, yet 
working inevitably tor the destruction of such little in- 
ternationalism as the world has achieved so far. The 
control of these myriad companies vests, finally, in not 
more than a handful of men whose power, in some ways, 
reaches above the power of the State itself. Thus, 
French interests not only sold arms to Hungary in flat 
violation of the Treaty of Trianon, but when Hungary 
defaulted on the bill the armorers got the French gov- 
ernment to lend Hungary the money to pay the French 
armorers. 


“They are proceeding in utter disregard of trea- 
ties. No treaty, no law made by man or God, controls 
them, and when the default arises, growing out of the 
violation of the treaty, they have sufficient influence 
upon their government to make their government, 
their own taxpayers, get behind the default which has 
resulted from the violation of the treaty. They break 
down laws; they break down governments; they kill 
human beings; they trample upon everything which 
gets in their way, human or divine; and they do it for 
gain—nothing but sordid gain. 

“Thus, too, the great Czechoslovakian armament 
company, controlied by Frenchmen, promoted the rise 

of Hitler in Germany, and contributed millions of marks 

to Hitler’s campaign. 

“Manufacturers of armaments in France promot- 
ing the rise of Hitler in Germany; manufacturers of 
armaments in France shipping armaments to Hitler, 
and then contributing millions of marks to Hitler’s 
campaign! 

“These same Frenchmen own newspapers that did 
more than any others to enrage France against Hitler. 

It is time we had a dramatis personae of arms, and the 


men.”’ 
* Ok 


BROTHERHOOD DAY 


UNDAY, April 29, has been designated as ‘‘Broth- 
erhood Day”’ for national observance, by leaders 
among America’s Protestants, Catholics and 

Jews. It will be sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians, New York. 

Cities and towns all over the land are preparing 
to observe this special day on inter-group good will 
and united effort. Initiated on the suggestion of 
Father Hugh L. McMenamin of the Catholic Cathe- 
dral at Denver, and since then approved by many 
leaders of the three religious groups in all sections of 
the country, Brotherhood Day is now being inten- 
sively promoted by the National Conference with the 
cooperation of local leaders everywhere. 


The announced purpose of Brotherhood Day is 
carefully defined. The day is not to deal with doc- 
trinal differences. It will not promote common wor- 
ship. It will not suggest a watering down of anyone’s 
religious convictions. It will deal with Americans’ 
relationships as citizens. The plans will suggest that 
the energies of Americans should be turned away from 
prejudice and toward joint constructive efforts. 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews can “rise above old 
suspicions and prejudices, look for ways of effectively 
working together in this crisis as citizens of American 
democracy, and maintain and safeguard the American 
ideal of religious freedom and brotherhood.” Definite 
emphasis will be placed on the educational approach 
to the problems of human relationships. 

Concise and convenient helps in observing the 
day by churches, ministers, clubs, and cities have been 
prepared, and will be sent out by the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians from 289 Fourth Ave., 
New York. They include suggested sermon and ad- 
dress topics, discussion questions, Scripture references, 
poems, stories and brief paragraphs on inter-faith 
understanding and good will, besides others. 

* ok 


OLD-FASHIONED INDIVIDUALISM 


LD-FASHIONED rugged individualism, accord- 
ing to many observers, has been thrown into 
the discard. Few remain to sing its praises. 

If by old-fashioned rugged individualism people mean 
the right to live one’s life and run one’s business with- 
out regard to the effect on other people, they are right 
in saying that it has gone in America, and probably 
gone forever. But if they mean that essential Ameri- 
can spirit, which makes the man born here or educated 
here realize his freedom and resolve to defend it, they 
are wrong in saying that it has gone, or is going, or 
has been weakened in any essential respect. 

People who talk about this country going com- 
munist or going fascist, simply do not know this 
country. There are some honest communists working 
tooth and nail against great odds, and there are some 
honest fascists, fine old fellows albeit rather bulbous- 
nosed, but the vast majority in each little group is 
about as conversant with fundamental American at- 
titudes and ideals as the average tourist from Russia or 
Germany. They just do not know our vast open 
spaces and the inhabitants thereof. They know a 
foreign district in Paterson, N. J., or Fall River, Mass., 
and think that it is the United States of America. 

We do not find so much to apologize for in the 
government of the United States. The changes now 
taking place show its adaptability to new conditions 
and the needs of a new day. [If it pleases folks to call 
the present-day attempts to get us out of the depres- 
sion a revolution, let them have their way. The fact 
remains that the people gave the power to the Ad- 
ministration to experiment, and they can take the 
power away. If we had gone communist or had gone 
socialist, we should know it. Our essential liberties 
today are untouched. 

To be sure, a haughty labor oligarchy cannot dic- 
tate the organization of industry, and a more haughty 
money oligarchy cannot dictate the organization of 
industry, but both situations make for freedom. It 
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makes for freedom to have wealth pay more of the 
cost of government. It makes for freedom to have 
some honest effort put forth to give agriculture a 
chance. Mistakes? To be sure. There are hun- 
dreds of them. We should do many things in a dif- 
ferent way. But this country has not made the 
tremendous mistake of parting with its individualism. 
It is simply learning better how to do together the 
things that a complex civilization demands should be 
done together. When it gets tired of one party 
serving it, with a whoop and a hurrah a nation of in- 
dividualists will give another party a chance. At 
present it looks as if Mr. Roosevelt were still trusted, 


and we are glad of it. 
* * 


PLOTTING REVOLUTION 


OTHING tends to make our lawmakers quite 
so ridiculous as their penchant for investigat- 
ing every idle story that comes their way. 

Nobody can feel anything but gratitude for the in- 
vestigations that have shown malfeasance and corrup- 
tion in high places, but the edge of such investigations 
is often taken off and the good that they do is often 
nullified by utterly silly investigations like that of 
the House of Representatives into the utterances of 
Dr. Wirt. It is simply another exhibition of the Bol- 
shevik complex—the almost insane suspicion of people 
in and out of Congress that somebody will overthrow 
the social order. Any social order that is as poorly 
entrenched as they seem to think ours is, ought to be 
overthrown. It would be a poor, weak, spineless kind 
of thing that we would be better off without. But our 
social order is not that. It is a vital thing with a 
capacity for growth and change, and on as solid a 
foundation as need be. 

Somebody has a little dinner party and calls 
Roosevelt the Kerensky of our revolution, who in 
time will be replaced by a Stalin. Wirt, a Gary 
school superintendent, is present and doing most of 
the talking, but he does hear this much. At once he 
starts exposing the plot by writing letters to im- 
portant people. Congressmen hear about it and be- 
come excited. An investigation by the government 
of the United States is ordered. It is ridiculous, 
pitiable, degrading. 
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ANOTHER CONSOLIDATION 


HE Missionary Herald of the American Board 
has become The Missionary Herald at Home 
and Abroad. An ideal expressed sixty years ago 

-has been realized. The American Missionary, the or- 
gan of the Home Boards of the Congregational 
churches, and The Missionary Herald, the organ of the 
Foreign Boards, have been united. Enoch F. Bell, 
the able editor of the Herald, goes on as editor of the 
new publication. John R. Scotford, a valued con- 
tributor to the Leader in the past, is the new associate 
editor. The April issue is the first under the new 
management. 

The Herald is a monthly beautifully illustrated 
and devoted primarily to news of missionary projects 
of the Congregational and Christian Churches. 

Many people will not look at it because it is 
labeled “missionary,” and they think this word is 


obsolete and the thing it stands for a good deal of a 
bore. They don’t know what they are talking about. 
We defy any minister to read the romantic and thrill- 
ing story in this issue of Dr. Maria Korchagma, a 
Russian physician now fighting bubonic plague in 
India, without preaching with more faith and courage 
the next Sunday, whether he mentions the story or 
not. 

Hubert C. Herring writes on “‘Our Churches in 
Social Action,” giving the history of the social service 
departments of the churches, and making one of the 
best statements of the philosophy underlying them that 
we have read. These are only samples of what this 
fifty-five page magazine contains. 

The consolidation of the papers will unify the 
home and foreign projects. It will tend to make 
churches like the Old South in Boston and the Broad- 
way Tabernacle in New York, hospitals like those in 
Wai and Satara, India, schools all over the United 
States, and pastors in remote Utah towns, realize that 
they are not American and foreign workers, or bene- 
factors and. benefited, but comrades in a job that is 
essentially the same in the Tropics, within the Arctic 
Circle or at the Hub. 
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ARE CONDITIONS WORSE THAN IN 1914? 


O prove the certainty of war breaking out, people 
keep telling us that conditions are worse than 
in 1914. In some respects this is true, but in 

one vital respect it is not true. Few people in 1914 
thought war was coming. Now we are on our guard 
against it. Weare trying to avert it. We are point- 
ing out the folly of it. 

Paul Mallon, a very competent writer who syndi- 
cates a daily Washington dispatch, recently wrote: 
“The war scares are blowing over, on the inside at 
least.”” The main reason for his optimism was the 
change in the attitude of Japan. She now is seeking, 
by diplomatic methods, objectives she might have 
sought by war with Russia. 

The war talk in Europe Mallon thinks has been 
nine-tenths diplomatic talk. ‘‘The European govern- 
ments may be mad at each other, but the people are 
not, and it takes the people to fight. 


* ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 


There doubtless were some conscientious men who 
voted to override the President on veterans’ compen- 
sation, but among the Democrats were a lot of cowards 
who knuckled down before a lobby, and many Re- 
publicans voted against him to put the President in a 
hole. 


“High point or starting point?’ asks Dr. Joy of 
The Christian Advocate, New York, concerning Easter. 
The first Easter was followed by Pentecost. Why 
have a slump in church work at all? 


The chief obstacle ‘in the way of applying the 
Golden Rule, says The North Carolina Christian 
Advocate, is the golden calf. 


“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XXIX. The House in the Pines 


Johannes 


lake and toward the sunset, there is a house 
that is dedicated to religion. It is owned and 
operated by Unitarians, but it is placed at the 
service of all people who need and want what it has 
to give. 

To find this house one travels sixty-eight miles 
southwest from Boston to a corner of Connecticut, 
which is near the boundary lines of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. For millions of people the place can 
be reached in a two-hour journey or less by motor. 
It is nothing to run down from Worcester or Spring- 
field, or over from Providence or Hartford. In the 
big car of Dr. Etz, General Superintendent of Uni- 
versalist Churches, we were just under two hours going 
from Boston. Coming back with Dwight Bradley and 
debating everything from spiritualism to the Free 
Church, we were two hours and twenty minutes. 

The exact name of this secluded place in the pines 
is Senexet House. Its legal owners are “The Re- 
treat Incorporated.’’ The place to head for in order 
to reach it is Putnam, Conn. The people to write to 
about going there are any of the trustees at 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, or Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, widow of 
a greatly beloved Unitarian clergyman, who now lives 
at the Charlesgate in Boston. It is not a commercial 
venture, and this statement about it is made to render 
a public service rather than to advertise it. 

‘From Monday to Thursday of the week following 
Easter, the group of Universalist ministers that have 
been organized since 1928 under the name “Idlewild 
Fellowship” met at Senexet. It was a first visit for 
most of them. It can be asserted confidently that the 
place, the service, the beds, the food, the views, the 
walks, and the general atmosphere, were a surprise 
and a delight to them. They found in Senexet what 
they had long sought. It gave them a physical habi- 
tation filled with books and treasures of art, with 
living room, library, game room and chapel, single 
beds for twenty-five men, and broad verandas which 
caught the sun and looked over the water to fields and 
forests and down lovely vistas in the cathedral pines 
near by. 

Across the highway at the foot of a rugged wooded 
bluff stand two cottages also owned by Retreat In- 
coporated, which can be opened to supplement the 
accommodations in the main building. If one wants 
rough walking, all that he has to do is to go on 
back of these cottages, up this bluff which Retreat 
Incorporated owns, and quickly he is out of sight of 
human habitations, among boulders and out-cropping 
rocks, with a succession of wooded ridges stretching 
ahead of him for miles. If he prefers the gravel high- 
way, he finds a curving road running among summer 
places and caretakers’ cottages where at one moment 
one seems to be in the forest and the next on a beauti- 
ful estate. For the contemplative who prefer leisurely 
movement and high converse, there are the near-by 
walks on pine needles, and an art gallery where God did 


all the painting, the framing and the hanging of the 
canvases. 

For two days these Universalists had the warm 
sunshine which so cheered our northern landscape 
after Easter, and in it they basked and luxuriated 
while they watched the ice in the lake break up and 
the snow banks in the gully-north of the house grow 
less. It was not yet summer. If one walked out in 
the woods after dark he might step off the pine needles 
on to an ice sheet and go tobogganing down a ravine. 
After one such plunge the present writer took note of 
where he was going. Nor were the dirt roads in a 
mid-summer condition. The frost was just going out 
of the ground. On the main highway one never gave 
the matter a thought. On Senexet Road from the 
outskirts of Putnam one struck two or three mud 
stretches with deep ruts which made him wonder 
about the horse power under the hood. On a tribu- 
tary to Senexet Road coming across from South 
Woodstock, Conn., the impetuous and dashing young 
minister of Fitchburg, with the equally impetuous and 
dashing minister of Barre, met the grandfather of all 
the mud-holes of the region, and sat down humbly at 
his feet. They abandoned the car for the night and 
were brought in after dark by a caretaker for a later 
dinner. The hauling out of the car by twenty fraters 
on a long rope the next morning was a tug of war well 
worth while. One could easily avoid all mud, how- 
ever, if he knew how. 

The plan for the meetings was simple. There was 
a speaker each night at eight, a discussion of his address 
the next morning and an occasional extra feature. 
For example, the men became so interested in an ac- 
count of the “Socratic Sermon,” or “‘Panel Meeting,” 
by Dr. Timmons that they suggested having such a 
service while he was present. 

Accordingly it was put on at 4.30 on Tuesday 
afternoon. Atwood, Williams, Emmons, Vallentyne, 
Kapp, Niles and Timmons had a conversation or dis- 
cussion in the presence of an audience. The subject 
was “Is the present evolutionary trend one that is 
toward a realization of the Kingdom of God?” For 
forty minutes these men talked of the most profound 
subjects as simply as friends might before an open fire. 
Then fifteen minutes were given to questions from 
the audience, and finally each participant took two 
minutes in which to sum up his views. The consensus 
of opinion was that the universe in which we are living 
proposes to make our highest values triumphant, that 
man has the job of doing it, but that if he fails, it will 
be so much the worse for man. For example, this 
universe demands a warless world, but if man chooses 
to fight his punishment will be sure and terrible. It 
was a most illuminating demonstration and discussion. 

Those who made the program for this retreat were 
the happiest attendants at the meetings. Their 
choices were vindicated. The illness of Mrs. Hitchen 
prevented the popular minister from West Newton 
fulfilling his engagement for the opening night, but 
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Dr. W. O. Timmons of New Britain, who was down 
for Wednesday night, gave an address Monday night 
and another Tuesday morning which captivated the 
whole crowd. Timmons is the minister of the South 
Congregational Church in New Britain. He is a 
Georgian by birth, and had served churches in both 
Minneapolis and St. Louis before coming to New 
Britain a little over two years ago. 

Dean Atwood on Tuesday night made an im- 
portant address on ‘“‘Recent Books of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr.”” The address was most stimulating, and led to 
the finest discussion of the week on Wednesday 
morning. It was led by Dr. Auer of Harvard and 
Tufts, and was carried on by Atwood, Timmons, 
Bradley, Niles, Kapp, the chairman, Mr. Vallentyne, 
and others. The discussion, which began with the 
question as to whether Jesus was a social reformer, 
landed squarely on to the fundamental issue as to 
whether on the one hand the way of good will is the 
way out of the evils of society, or whether on the other 
hand Niebuhr is right in his teaching that the only 
hope is in a dictatorship of the proletariat. It is cer- 
tain that Niebuhr would have found in this group 
neither the violet-scented or rose-water liberalism 
against which he thunders, nor any relinquishment 
of belief in the irresistible power of Christian good 
will. ; 

A strong theist who never had heard Auer testi- 
fied: ‘I was dead against him when he came, and sorry 
he had been invited, but I was won completely to the 
man—not his views. His fairness, poise, intellectual 
insight and reverence in the best sense made a deep 
impression on me.” 

At the first morning session, Dr. Etz, who was 
presiding, brought into the meeting Mrs. Theodore C. 
Williams, to whose vision and faith Senexet House 
owes its existence. In a simple, informal address of 
half an hour, Mrs. Williams told the story of Senexet, 
keeping her part in the background but showing how 
faith had removed many mountains of difficulty. 
With her the idea of a retreat house germinated when 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn told her that the 
Brotherhood of the Good Life had been in existence for 
sixteen years, and found great difficulty in securing 
a place to meet. When they were twelve in number 
it was a simple matter. Since they had become 
twenty-seven it was almost impossible. “Dr. Lathrop 
said to me,” said Mrs. Williams, ‘For twelve years we 
have prayed for a home of our own, if only a barn.’ 
When I heard that it seemed to me a wrong thing that 
a splendid project like his brotherhood should be 
crippled and held back for lack of a little material 
thing like a house. I began to think and talk about a 
‘Retreat House’ to which any group could go that 
needed to get away for spiritual refreshment. When I 
went to consult Dr. Cornish he said: ‘We very much 
lack such a place as you suggest. We have no one 
place for conferences, retreats, meetings of groups 
which ought to get entirely away from their usual 
surroundings to think matters out, or place where we 
can send people in great trouble or sorrow.’”’ 

The story which followed, too intimate to put 
into print, was as fine an illustration of religious faith 
in action as one is apt to find. It is summed up in the 
words: “The house came from above and was given to 


us. It is a complete gift. It is for us to prove that 
we were ready for it by maintaining it.”’ 

In the first three weeks after the matter first came 
up seven gifts had come in. A collection of ecclesi- 
astical paintings was an initial gift, a rare old library 
followed. Two gifts of one thousand dollars each were 
made and two people stated that they had remade 
their wills, each putting in a legacy of $25,000 for a 
maintenance fund. As to finding Senexet, Mrs. 
Williams said: ‘The trustees now felt that they had a 
right to begin to look for a place. In our search we 
went to thirty-seven estates, but one thing or the 
other held us back about them all. The house was 
not large enough or it was too inaccessible, or too 
public, or else the setting was not right. Finally this 
place materialized as a possibility. It was known as 
the Deming estate. The owner had held it fourteen 
years out of love for it after he could no longer occupy 
it, but had sold it only three months before. Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Prichard Eaton first told us about it, 
and when we visited it we found it ideal—an old pine 
forest, this beautiful lake, and secluded but accessible. 
It seemed tragic that we had not moved quickly 
enough to secure it. Then a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. About 9.30 one night my telephone rang, and 
a man’s voice said: ‘I am the owner of the place two 
houses beyond Senexet. Jam appalled at what I have 
done. I have written to the man who bought Senexet, 
told him he never would be satisfied, that the house 
was too large, and anyway the Retreat ought to have 
it. I did it because I feel that we ought to have your 
Retreat House in our neighborhood. The man has 
just sent me word that he will sell to you.’ That 
conversation filled me with joy, but also for a moment 
with a kind of terror, but we had been so blessed that 
I had faith. Within the next few weeks came Senex- 
et’s first memorial gift, this Deming place with its 
house of thirty-one rooms, two cottages and forty-one 
acres of land, as a memorial to a beloved sister. 
Immediately there followed a second gift of six acres 
of woodland really needed in order to protect our place 
for the future, with old pines some of which, as you see, 
are one hundred feet tall. A second memorial gift 
then came for reconditioning the place. As the 
project became known other gifts followed. New 
York and New Jersey Alliances furnished the refec- 
tory. All Souls Alliance, New York, gave the linen. 
King’s Chapel Alliance supplied the china and large 
silver. The chapel is a memorial gift. So are four of 
the sleeping rooms. So are the electric fixtures. A 
week before the time that we had to open to take in a 
retreat, we had everything but the two most needed 
articles—a range and a refrigerator. Then these 
appeared, almost miraculously, the gift of a beloved 
Universalist layman and the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian women.” 

As Mrs. Williams brought her little talk to a close 
the men rose in tribute, many with tears in their eyes. 
I recalled Dr. Cornish’s words: “All this beauty, all 
the flowering of the plan, we owe to Mrs. Theodore C. 
Williams, who has given herself, her treasures of art, 
her skill, her knowledge, and her unfailing devotion 
to make this a place where men and women may find 
spiritual rest and go back into the world of affairs 
with deepened faith and strength increased.” 
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Dr. Atwood as the session closed recalled for a 
little group the great hymn of the Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams, Mrs. Williams’ husband, who died in 1915 
at the age of sixty. The first verse is: 


When thy heart with joy o’erflowing 
Sings a thankful prayer, 

In thy joy O let thy brother 
With thee share. 


And the last verse is: 
Share with him thy bread of blessing, 
Sorrow’s burden share, 
When thy heart enfolds a brother 
God is there. 


There are at least a dozen other great hymns of 
Theodore C. Williams in the Unitarian Hymn Book, 
but this is the most famous. It expressed the at- 
mosphere of the meeting. 

In place of the discussion Wednesday night, the 
men sat in a circle around the fire in the living room 
and talked about great poetry. In place of the meet- 
ing scheduled for Thursday morning, Dr. Dwight 
Bradley made a fine address in the chapel and officiated 
at a beautiful communion service. 

Those who conducted the good-night devotional 
services were Dr. Hall, Mr. Raspe and Mr. Emmons. 


Universalism in 


A. A. Blair of Nashua was elected president, and 
Max A. Kapp secretary and treasurer. John van 
Schaick retired as chairman of the program committee 
and was elected vice-president. The program com- 
mittee elected was Eames, Bradley, and Williams. 

Others present were Ezekiel Stevens, R. R. Had- 
ley, John Foglesong, W. W. Rose, Harold Niles, Clif- 
ford Newton, Leslie Nichols, Arthur Soule, E. Dean 
Ellenwood, Harry Shook, Fred Walker, Carl Seaward, 
Stanley Manning, and the retiring president, the 
greatly beloved Isaac V. Lobdell—twenty-eight in all. 

Much of the time afternoons was free for walks 
or talks. In the early mornings I found fifteen species 
of birds, although it was only the first week in April. 
There were more birds away from the house, although 
a flock of chickadees moved past the windows every 
day. From the porch I heard the mourning doves, 
the kingfishers, the hairy woodpecker, the flicker and 
the song sparrow. Walking to South Woodstock I 
found the phoebe, the bluebird, the red-wing, the 
white-throat, and literally hundreds of robins. Ris- 
ing from breakfast one morning I saw a deer bound 
away under the pines. The men all scoffed until the 
caretaker told us that deer often were seen. This one, 
chased by dogs, had swum the lake, and found refuge 
in the Senexet Pines. 


the Year 2500 


George A. Gay 


I came that they may have life, and may have it 

abundantly. John 20:10. 

EN shall the final harmony of all souls with 
God occur? That is a question which often 
has been propounded to Universalists, and 
the answers have not always been as di- 
rect and convincing as might have been desired, but 
it is perhaps correct to say that the Universalists of the 
nineteenth century believed that the triumph of God 
was to be manifested in heaven—not on the earth. 
While a partial salvation might be achieved here, it 
was completely obtained only in the hereafter. In a 
spiritual world, a world different from this material 
earth, where the temptations and trials of the fleshly 
existence offered no obstacles to the spirit—there 
all souls were to be saved. John Murray and his fol- 
lowers described salvation by using Scriptural terms 
wholly. Heaven, to them, was the place described by 
the writers of the New Testament. And salvation 
meant life in heaven. The earth was a vale of tears 
but heaven was filled with joy. 

The years between the gradual shift of emphasis 
which occurred as the followers of Murray died and 
younger men assumed leadership witnessed great 
modifications of religious doctrines occasioned by the 
increasing knowledge of mankind, and especially by 
the rapid spread of scientific information. And just 
what was involved by the term ‘“‘universal salvation’’ 
was not wholly clear. There was a vagueness about 
it in the minds of many Universalists, and when they 
were asked what they meant by the salvation of all 
souls there was considerable hesitation and some con- 
fusion in the replies. These people believed in the 
triumph of the good, but they were not quite sure 


whether they could accept the scriptural teachings 
literally, or whether some more modern definition was 
preferable. 

Then came another phase of thinking, and in this 
latest conception there is again a note of assurance. 
The Universalist of today, if he is alert to the ideas 
and tendencies of the present, knows what he believes 
and what he wants, and he inclines to a conviction that 
universal salvation means a harmony of human will 
here on the earth, a society of brothers, a complete 
victory of truth and goodness. 

Jesus knew what men and women and children 
needed. His great sympathy yielded an equally 
profound insight, and John reports him as stating his 
mission in these words—‘“‘I came that they may have 
life, and may have it abundantly.’’ What people in 
his day needed and what they craved was fullness of 
life, freedom, joy, victory, peace, achievement. He 
healed, he taught, he preached—all that he might help 
folks to discover and share this great quality of being, 
this life. When all enjoy this kind of life then all will 
experience salvation. 

The question that now focuses our attention, a 
question that will not down, is this: What prevents the 
realization of this great faith? What makes us some- 
times despair of an eventual harmony of all mankind? 
What threatens to make us doubt that all men will 
enter into this large, full, free, and lovely exist- 
ence? 

The reply to that question is this: Belief in the 
final harmony of all souls with God is shaken by the 
present lack of harmony among men. Fullness of life 
is denied to vast multitudes because the forces which 
divide the human family are ever active, and at present 
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they stand in the way of justice, brotherhood, and 
love. These divisive forces are ignorance, fear, greed, 
unregulated appetites, unrestrained passions, racial 
antagonisms, nationalistic ambitions, provincialism, 
hatred, and war. 

The fact that Universalists, despite the presence 
of these dividing forces and the havoc which they pro- 
duce, still believe in the Universal Fatherhood of God, 
in the universal brotherhood of man, and in the final 
harmony of all souls with God, leads me to employ for 
a topic “‘Universalism in the Year 2500.’’ This topic 
was suggested by a reading of H. G. Wells’ book, ““The 
Shape of Things to Come.”’ In this volume, which 
purports to be ““The Dream Book of Dr. Philip Raven,” 
we view the world through the eyes of a man who looks 
upon it from the detached point of view of a person 
living several centuries hence. We stand as it were 
on an eminence and gaze back upon and down upon 
the World War, the World Depression, The ‘‘Last 
War Cyclone of 1940-’50,’”’ World Confusion and 
Social Decay, and the Rise of the Modern World 
State. 

Because of the interest which attached to this 
review and also because it bears upon our topic in a 
most important manner, I shall quote some passages 
at length. 

In a section headed ““The Modern State Militant,” 
the youngest and most ambitious member of the 
“World Council’ cannot understand how the world is 
to get along now that the task of the central governing 
body has been completed. Donadieu explains the 
situation: 

“No need to govern the world. We have made 
war impossible; we have liberated ourselves from the 
great anti-social traditions that set man against man; 
we have made the servitude of man to man through 
poverty impossible. The faculties of health, educa- 
tion, and behavior will sustain the good conduct of 
the race. The controls of food, housing, transport, 
clothing, supply, initiative, design, research, can do their 
own work. There is nothing left for a supreme govern- 
ment to do.” 

The Declaration of Megeve states the contribu- 
tions which had been made by the governing groups 
up to that time: 

“The World-State now follows all the subordinate 
states it swallowed up to extinction; the supreme 
sovereign government, which conquered and ab- 
sorbed all minor sovereignties, vanishes from human 
affairs. The long and often blind and misdirected 
effort of our race for peace and security has at length 
succeeded, thanks to this great Council that now retires. 
It retires with the applause and gratitude of all man- 
kind. And now in serenity and security we can survey 
the property it has redeemed from waste, this planet 
and its possibilities, our own undeveloped possibilities 
too, and all the fullness of life that lies before us. 
This is the day, this is the hour of sunrise for united 
manhood. The Martyrdom of Man is at an end. 
From pole to pole now there remains no single human 
being upon the planet without a fair prospect of self- 
fulfillment, of health, interest, and freedom. There 
are no slaves, no poor; none doomed by birth to an in- 
ferior status; none sentenced to long unhealthful 
terms of imprisonment; none afflicted in mind or body 


who are not being helped with all the powers of science 
and the services of interested and able guardians. 
The world is all before us to do with as we will, within 
the measure of our powers and imaginations. The 
struggle for material existence is over. It has been 
won. The need for repressions and disciplines has 
passed. The struggle for truth and that indescrib- 
able necessity which is beauty begins now, unham- 
pered by any of the imperatives of the lower struggle. 
No one now need live less nor be less than his 
utmost. 

“We must respect the race and each other. .. . 
We must be loyal to the conventions of money, of 
open witness, of responsibility for the public peace and 
health and decency. ... We must contribute our 
modicum of work to the satisfaction of the world’s 
needs. And, for the rest, now we can live. No part 
of the world, no work in the world, no pleasure, except 
such pleasure as may injure others, is denied us.” 

“We worry about food, drink, clothing, health 
and personal freedom no more. The work we must do 
is not burdensome in amount, and it is the most con- 
genial our educational guardians can find for us and 
help us to find. When it is done we are sure of the 
result; nobody is left in the world to cheat us or rob 
us of our pay. . . . Our work is a masterful interest 
and not a driven interest, and our competition is for 
distinction, appreciation and self-approval and not for 
mutual injury.” 

“The body of mankind is now one single organism 
of nearly two thousand five hundred million persons, 
and the individual differences of every one of these 
persons is like an exploring tentacle thrust out to test 
and learn, to savor life in its fullness and bring in new 
experiences for the common stock. We are all mem- 
bers of one body.” 

“We work, we think, we explore, we dispute, we 
take risks and suffer—for there seems no end to the 
difficult and dangerous adventures individual men 
and women may attempt; and more and more plain 
does it become to us that it is not our little selves, but 
Man the Undying who achieves these things through 
us. 

““As the slower processes of heredity seize upon 
and confirm these social adaptations, as the confluence 
of wills supersedes individual motives and loses its 
present factor of artificiality, the history of life will 
pass into a new phase, a phase with a common con- 
sciousness and a common will. We in our times are 
still rising toward the crest of that transformation. 
And when that crest is attained what grandeur of life 
may not open unto man! Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the mind of man to 
conceive. For now we see in a glass darkly.’’* 

What is this dream of Dr. Raven’s but the con- 
summation of Universalism? One hundred years ago 
we believed that this fulfillment of our faith and hope 
was reserved for a life after death in a spiritual world 
similar in many ways to the pictured heaven or para- 
dise of the Bible. Today, with our conviction that 
personality has survival values, that the individual 
continues to function even though death claims the 


*H. G. Wells, ‘““The Shape of Things to Come.” 
mission of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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material body, it is logical for us to believe that 
character may be perfected in a super-mundane 
sphere. We can offer no proof to support our theories, 
however. 

But Wells has vividly portrayed the conditions of 
life which his fictitious character, Dr. Raven, has de- 
scribed as prevailing here on the earth after the twenty- 
second century. If we study these conditions, we 
shall learn that the author of the book has presented 
in a very concrete form the kind of society in which we 
should choose to live, and the fulfillment of the hopes 
which intelligent people have cherished through many 
decades. No sickness, no injustice, no hatred, no 
slavery, no jealousy, no war—brotherhood and peace 
and limitless advance along the highest levels of the 
human spirit—is not this what we have in mind when 
we think of the kingdom of God? Is not this what we 
mean by salvation? 

And Wells concludes his book with these words: 
‘When the existing governments and ruling theories 
of life, the decaying religious and the decaying politi- 
cal forms of today, have sufficiently lost prestige 
through failure and catastrophe, then and then only 
will the world-wide reconstruction be possible. And it 
must needs be the work, first of all, of an aggressive 
order of religiously devoted men and women who will 
try out and establish and impose a new pattern of 
living upon our race.” — 

One of the interesting notes in the narrative traces 
the idea of a world-state back to St. Paul, and then 
continues on beyond him to Jesus of Nazareth. 

As I read this interesting story, however, I seemed 
to hear the voice of another age but none the less 
musical with a mighty music, chanting these words: 

“For brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will 
bring silver, and for wood brass, and for stone iron. 
I will also make thy officers peace, and thine exactors 
righteousness. Violence shall no more be heard in 
thy land, desolation nor destruction within thy bor- 
ders; but thou shalt call thy walls salvation, and thy 
gates Praise. The sun shall be no more thy light by 
day; neither for brightness shall the moon give light 
unto thee; but God will be unto thee an everlasting 
light, and thy God thy glory. Thy people also shall be 
all righteous; they shall inherit the land forever.”’ 
(Isaiah 60 : 17.22.) 

There is in Mr. Wells’ book no indication of a 
sense of appreciation of what ethical religion may ac- 
complish, although he does credit the various great 
religions of the world with specific contributions to 
their times, but you will note that his conclusion 
places the responsibility for the future upon ‘“‘re- 
ligiously devoted men and women.”’ 

We may gather, then, that the Universalism of 
the year 2500 is the universal brotherhood of man. 
This ideal condition of society will be due to scientific 
knowledge abolishing ignorance, to world security dis- 
placing our present insecurity, to the elimination of 
the profit motive and replacing it with the desire to 
render an acceptable service to mankind, to be help- 
ful, to be kind, to be generous, to be strong, to be 
good. 

No mentio is made in this intriguing work of the 
love that Jesus displayed and taught, but we must bear 
in mind that the book is not a religious treatise, and 
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we are warranted in stating that unless the disinter- 
ested love that moved the Master and those who 
caught and exemplified his spirit moves mankind, then, 
whatever progress towards unity is made must of 
necessity be artificial and superficial. Real brother- 
hood is rooted in genuine love. 

Finally, when this great world-society shall have 
accomplished its purpose, when love suffused with re- 
ligion shall have attained the ascendency, when the 
whole family of man is tied together by love, man 
shall discover God in all of His glory, for God is love. 
That is what we mean when we say that we believe in 
the final harmony of all souls with God. Not a fearful 
obedience to a monarch on his throne; not a cringing 
subservience to a tyrant; not a falling down in abject 
humility before an ecclesiastical emperor—no indeed. 
But a joyful cooperation with men, a happy participa- 
tion in human tasks, a willing dedication of life to 
noble purposes, and a complete and delightful sur- 
render to divine love—that is what we mean by salva- 
tion. For we cannot love God until we love man. 
Did not John put this in compelling form when he 
wrote: 

“Tf aman say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen.”’ 
(1 John 4 : 20.) 

The forces that divide mankind are not going to 
retreat without a desperate struggle. The salvation- 
process requires ages to obtain its ends. Ignorance 
will enslave the race just as long as men of power 
and selfishness can hold the masses in darkness. Fear 
is a protective device that will not yield its sway for 
many centuries. Greed is at the root of most of our 
economic ills. Lack of self-control is ancient. Out of 
these and other emotional habits and social evils spring 
all of the divisive forces of life. A task of education 
confronts us. The need for a warm, deep, powerful, 
intelligent religious faith is imperative. Neither the 
individual nor the group can enter the kingdom with- 
out effort. Far-sightedness, complete dedication to 
the task, unremitting devotion, ceaseless vigilance, 
undying love—these are the conditions of success. 

We believe in a God who shall succeed, yes, but 
we know that He will not succeed except as men seek 
His way, obey His will, and walk in love with one 
another. 

I challenge you at this moment to undertake this 
tremendous, ages-long task—the education of the 
human race for participation in world brotherhood— 
looking forward to that far-distant victory of all of 
the forces of good, all of the unifying elements of hu- 
man life, which shall make possible upon this earth 
and in other spheres as well the final harmony of all 
souls with God. God will not do this by Himself— 
He demands the active cooperation of men and women 
and children. Whether the victory is hastened or de- 
layed depends upon man’s recognition of his responsi- 
bility and his readiness to pay the price of achievement. 
Salvation is not something bestowed upon man—it is 
something achieved by man. God has provided the 
conditions which must be fulfilled, but man must do 
the fulfillimg—for we must never forget that we are 
ace co-laborers in this vast enterprise of saving the 
world. 
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Making Men of Our Boys 


Julia Heyl Colquitt 


ors A PIAY back in those doughty days of the Italian 
) 4 5 @| Renaissance when men were men and 
a \ 5] murder was good politics, a swashbuckling 

M@>G' gentleman known as Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere, the only soldier of the brilliant Medici family, 
undertook an experiment in child training. To harden 
his infant son and ensure that he would be courageous, 
Giovanni had him thrown from a window of the Sal- 
viati Palace in Florence while he stood below to catch 
him. 

Today, enlightened by our Freuds, Watsons, 
Adlers, and Jungs, we could not be guilty of such 
bungling. However, some of the prevailing methods 
of toughening the fibers, spiritual as well as physical, 
of our own boys are just about as intelligent as Gio- 
vanni’s, and certainly as dangerous, at least to minds 
and souls, if not to bodies. 

In this matter we are guilty of a paradox. All 
about us are pleas for the improvement of the human 
race and complaints of this sensual and materialistic 
age. Yet we continue to crush out, almost from birth, 
those qualities in men that might become at least a 
leaven for so much materialism. From the day the 
baby first learns the sensation of grit or mud on his 
hands and holds them out, fingers widespread, with a 
comic expression of disgust, while he is told to “‘be a 
man and not mind a little healthy dirt,” until the day 
he is called a coward because he would rather read 
than wrestle, he undergoes the dour regime of being 
made a man. 

By adolescence boys have usually begun to jell 
in the mediocre mold of the average man. Outcrop- 
pings of the soul toward esthetic expression have been 
clipped and pressed back by jeers, sneers, and wise- 
cracks. The terrible taint of being different must be 
avoided at all costs. A tortuous line of thought, 
peculiar to men who boast of being the equals of their 
fellow men, has made average synonymous with 
normal. By the same rationalization, to be different 
is to be abnormal. I have seen a sensitive boy cringe 
under the deadly epithet of ‘‘sissy’”’ and, leaving his 
drawing-board, steel himself to a round of fisticuffs 
to prove he is a “regular fellow.” 

The boy who knows the most ‘‘cuss’’ words, can 
inflict the most bloody noses in a scrap, or swap a dead 
toad for a penknife and a couple of agates and make 
the ‘“‘swapee”’ like it, is the hero of the gang. Later, 
the youth who can throw a good party, swallow his 
liquor without a grimace, and relate his erotic con- 
quests without a blush, is a “good fellow,”’ and envied 
of his kind. But if our young man prefers music to 
football, poetry to “petting,” or books to brawn, he is 
almost invariably subjected to the poisonous ridicule 
of his conforming contemporaries. Distinction is a 
crime to the common run, and jaundiced criticism is 
its punishment. 

Protesting against the ruthless sacrifice of the 
Spirit of the Beautiful to “the necessities of trade and 
commerce,” in an editorial in The Brooklyn Eagle as 
long ago as 1846, Walt Whitman wrote: “Let us be 
more just to the faculties God has given us! Let us 


not deliberately crush them out and forbid their de- 
velopment. Why should we do such a ‘desecration’ 

. . . when such ‘desecration’ deprives us, too, of the 
finest and purest enjoyments human beings are cap- 
able of?” What more shining armor against sensual- 
ism and materialism than a genuine love of beauty— 
the most precious heritage that any soul can be born 
with! 

But there are some souls to whom a field of grain 
rippling under cloud shadows in the autumn sun con- 
jures up only visions of a foaming stein. For them the 
philosophy of a manhood that manifests itself in 
physical and financial rather than spiritual and artistic 
prowess is an easy and an agreeable alibi. Being in 
the majority, these stodgy souls have been able to 
stamp their values on our criterion of what makes a 
man. 

There will always be a few irrepressible souls who 
will find their way to self-expression in spite of every 
handicap. These are the geniuses. Then there are 
some superior persons who, if they are endowed with 
great will power and little sensitiveness, can push past 
the wooden barriers of made-to-order standards. It 
is of the many, whose urge toward beauty is a flicker- 
ing flame requiring careful nurture before it can be- 
come a beam pointing the way to a richer life, that I 
am thinking. One wonders how many nascent schol- 
ars, artists, and philosophers have been sacrificed to 
the blood and iron ideal of manliness; for although 
such souls may be crushed or distorted they can never 
be made over into anything either useful or beautiful. 
Is it not possible that the many middle-aged neurotics 
and tragic misfits of life are closely related to this 
repression of legitimate impulses toward esthetic- 
ism? 

Surely there must be many men whose facade of 
rococo masculinity, perhaps painfully built up, hides a 
rose-window soul traced with gentler sentiments! To 
tear down this facade, once it is complete, may not be 
possible; but why go on building spiritual disfigure- 
ments? May we not have a revaluation of the things 
that make a manly man? Most boys unconsciously 
base their values on father’s reaction to their be- 
havior. Dad (and sometimes mother, too) swells 
with pride when a bloody but unbowed young hope- 
ful announces that he has just beaten up the neighbor- 
hood bully. If he would show the same reaction when 
Junior, with shining eyes, cries out at the beauty of 
autumn foliage reflected in the bend of a quiet stream, 
a stride would be made toward richer manhood. 

In a recent editorial in The Saturday Revew 
of Literature, Henry Seidel Canby recommends ‘a 
thorough steeping in poetry” for young people as an 
antidote for what he calls ‘‘acceleritis,” that nervous 
degeneracy which demands always to be going places 
and doing things. He suggests that “‘one real poem 
per day is a better dosage than aspirin or bromide.” 
The same dosage given to boys from earliest childhood 
might be a means of integrating nature, beauty, and 
life for them, and creating what Ludwig Lewisohn 
calls ‘‘a center of spiritual gravity’ between esthetics 
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and “‘the defensive cult of brutality.’ Ifa masculine 
voice objects that poetry is effeminate, I ask if that 
is so why has no great poetry been written by women? 
Actually poetry is masculine, vigorous, dynamic, and 
exciting. Unfortunately many men have been in- 
hibited by false values in their approach to it. 

This is an age of research. Let us teach our boys 
to make discoveries in the realm of the spirit and the 
kingdom of the mind. Few minds and souls are so 
barren that they cannot be made, by sincere and assid- 


uous cultivation, to bloom with the unexpected beauty 
of a secret garden. 

Perhaps a mere woman should not presume to 
understand why it is more manly to delve into the 
greasy coils of a machine, win laurels on the battle- 
field, or shekels in the fields of industry, than it is to 
study the intricacies of a symphony, write a sonnet, 
or paint a sunset. But how strange that man’s ideal 
of man should be so much nearer the level of a brute 
than of an angel! 


“J Spy!”--A Game of Governments 


Devere Allen : 


mE SIOU may not be a spy, but you almost haye to 
ANA prove your innocence. For the fiction maga- 
zines, the motion pictures, and the news- 
paper headlines are rapidly dividing the world 
into two classes: those who are international spies, 
and those who write about them. The public has 
been educated to understand all the tricks of conven- 
tional espionage, from the sinister, swarthy foreigner 
who blandly poisons a diplomat’s coffee to the 
beautiful girl who, with extraordinary nonchalance, 
hides “the papers’ in a book. The customary 
“revelations” vary all the way from dependable 
analyses of indubitable facts to the sensational but 
empty revivals of Mata Hari’s execution. 

Behind the current vogue, which of course was 
stimulated by the arrest of Americans in France and 
Finland for alleged complicity in a huge underground 
conspiracy to exploit valuable military secrets, lies 
an unquestionable increase in the art of minding other 
people’s business. Long before the press of America 
was paying any attention to it, the newspapers and 
magazines of Europe were ringing with yarns of in- 
trigue, suspicions, and numerous outright arrests and 
executions. 

In 1980 an acceleration of the espionage that had 
been going on since the end of the war was generally 
noticeable. In that year, the Germans cleaned out a 
center of Polish spies in a villa at Bentschen; Italian 
spies caused a flurry at Locarno when they trailed 
Dr. Julius Curtius, German Foreign Minister; the 
French government became excited by the appre- 
hension of an English beggar speaking nine languages 
and suspiciously hovering around foreign consulates; 
the Rumanian police caught a woman spy posing as an 
English scientist but who was in reality, they asserted, 
a Soviet agent; two French citizens were expelled 
from Switzerland for trying to obtain from Swiss per- 
sons military information about ‘‘a foreign power;” 
in the Riviera town where I once lived for three months 
for some quiet writing, an Italian fascist youth was 
captured after a revolver battle, bearing details of 
French fortifications at Toulon, the near-by naval 
base. 

During the following two years, spy scares 
cropped out at Barcelona; two Polish spies in Soviet 
Russia were executed, but before their death were 
reported to have turned over to the Soviet authorities 
a list of all Polish agents in the U.S. 8S. R.; a band of 
Alsatians were incarcerated for selling descriptions of 
the expensive Metz forts to Germany; and two young 


men, one Italian and one French, were arrested and 
imprisoned by the Italians on the border near Men- 
tone. 

In 1933, espionage multiplied rapidly, or else 
greater skill was found in counter-espionage. EHs- 
thonian police nabbed a group of Russians and charged 
them with sending out by secret radio all sorts of 
private information, meantime seizing the Soviet 
code; a French captain at Belfort was put on trial for 
selling military documents to a German purchaser; in 
Russia a series of executions followed the discovery 
of a ring of spies active at the very center of important 
agricultural projects for thirteen years; the French at 
Nice jailed two Italian stonemasons who had picked 
up knowledge of forts on which they had been working; 
a French professor was convicted of espionage in Italy; 
three German spies were executed in Poland; the 
famous case of Lieutenant Baillie-Smith shook the 
British public; Italy shot one of its own naval officers 
and an accomplice, who was accused of selling to 
France military secrets for ten years; private patriotic 
organizations in Bulgaria ‘executed,’ or rather, 
lynched, a Serb youth for espionage; at Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, six men were arrested as spies, four of them 
former Austro-Hungarian army officers; forest fires 
around the fort on Nice’s picturesque Mont Chauve 
were attributed to Italian incendiaries, and not with- 
out a certain justification; Donato Battelli, a friend of 
Il Duce himself, was arrested at Rome for espionage, 
along with a large ring linked to France and Yugo- 
slavia; a French engineer was caught on his way to 
Germany with plans of the Metz-Boulay line of forti- 
fications; a young German was taken at Gibraltar 
for sketching military posts in a forbidden area; a 
“beautiful German siren” and a young Frenchman 
were picked up when smuggling out of France into 
Germany a new type of machine-gun jealously guarded 
by French officials; and Finland announced the sensa- 
tional discovery of a huge international spy ring, the 
details of which made the motion picture spy film 
writers curl up with chagrin. 

About the time when many people were looking 
with a faintly reviving hope at the possibility of last- 
minute efforts at disarmament, the French caught 
another spy at Toulon; Spain held a German and an 
Englishman for being too inquisitive in too many 
places; and Uncle Sam’s sleuths were apprehending a 
group of Japanese—later released—for taking photo- 
graphs around important military arsenals and ship- 
ping points in New Jersey. If sympathy with the 
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bewildered Japanese ran strong with some Americans, 
even these could hardly forget that in Japan, not long 
previously, Charles A. Lindbergh had been labeled in 
the press of certain factions as an American spy! 

The ironic game goes grimly on. Mr. Richard 
Wilmer Rowan, who wrote an excellent book on es- 
pionage in 1928 (‘‘Spy and Counter-Spy”’), only to see 
its vivid conclusions outstripped by the incredible 
happenings since 1929, nevertheless spoke with a 
prophet’s understanding when he said: “. ... es- 
pionage does not subside simply because hostilities are 
past. Nations of only one potential antagonism, who 
are happily far off from a state of war, and who may 
even have been devoted allies in a recently concluded 
struggle, will spy upon each other with all the vigor of 
inveterate foes. The regiments of the secret service 
are sometimes reduced, but never demobilized. No 
treaty of peace has ever sent them home rejoicing.” 
Mr. Rowan estimated the number of spies active in 
the World War at 45,000, of whom about 1,000 were 
caught and executed. It will not take many post-war 
years like the last five to surpass the war-time re- 
cord. 

The more one studies the methods of modern es- 
plonage, the more one marvels that it ever succeeds. 
The fiction narratives notwithstanding, most of it is 
incredibly crude and stupid, and it is secant wonder 
that counter-espionage has performed such ‘“‘miracles’’ 
of cleverness. At times, however, men and women of 
extraordinary talent at deception find their way into 
the ranks of the underground workers; cameras in the 
form of watches, capable of snapping pictures that 
may be enlarged thirty times; coins skillfully hollowed 
out to carry messages; pills containing, not medicines, 
but diagrams; all these exist in fact and not alone in 
the imagination. Clair Price, the British publicist, 
recently pointed out that aspirin is not safe to carry 
across the northern Italian frontier under circum- 
stances at all suspicious, since it is officially catalogued 
as a preparation for the manufacture of invisible 
ink! 

I have had a few experiences, as every traveler 
is likely to have, which illuminate the fear on which 
espionage and, frequently, false arrest, are grounded. 
In Milan, where a huge crowd had defied Fascist or- 
ders a day or two before and demonstrated in favor of 
Toscanini over his refusal to play the Fascist anthem 
at Bologna, I wanted a snapshot of La Scala, the cele- 
brated opera center. I got it; but only by paying no 
heed to the soldiers who all but rested their chins on 
my neck in a pointed if unspoken warning. Passports 
going in and out of many countries are taken and held 
for long periods—sometimes for two hours—while 
they are checked against card files, some of which are 
even carried on the international trains. 

One of my friends was delayed a long time on the 
Russian border because of two significant evidences 
that he wasn’t to be trusted: a rip in his old slippers, 
which had been sewed up, but which revealed, after an 
X-ray examination, no maps or charts; and a package 
of pipe-cleaners which the Russians had never seen 
before, but which, when fulsomely explained, made 
them how] with glee at their own faux pas. 

It is all right to jest at such writers as KE. Phillips 
Oppenheim, who see mysterious secret agents behind 
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every set of whiskers on the Riviera; but that region 
nevertheless teems with plotting and is over-run by 
expatriates, who are often supported solely by the 
money they pick up through casual discoveries of real 
or fancied value. An acquaintance of mine was for a 
time made the object of keen interest on the part of a 
man with an Italian name who, it seemed, was born 
and brought up in Denmark, and who manifested a 
curious interest in my friend’s mail, beginning by an 
over-zealous attention to the postage stamps thereon, 
of which he was supposed to be a collector. For ten 
days my friend could hardly move about his daily 
tasks—which were those of an innocuous author of 
non-controversial books—without the hovering pres- 
ence of the “‘Dane,”’ who, finally, dropped off instantly 
when the trail proved cold. Just as American anti- 
radical spies were made to feel foolish by learning that 
they had been playing hide and seek, not with pacifists 
and “Reds” but with each other, many tales are like- 
wise told abroad of spies who have wasted large sums 
of money and weeks of time in trailing other spies of 
their own government or clique. 

Espionage, though singularly few people seem to 
know it, is still practiced as much against fellow-citi- 
zens as against potential foreign foes. Not long ago a 
so-called youth organization enlisted the backing of 
young men who were to prove their patriotism by track- 
ing down persons of unconventional social and eco- 
nomic views and securing specific evidence of their 
radicalism. That they were impossibly inept, goes 
without saying. Well-known radicals were begged 
to take these youths into their offices and homes, 
where they were prepared to give unremunerated aid, 
especially in filing clippings and papers! When radi- 
cals went on speaking trips, youths were ready to go 
along too, ‘“‘to learn how it is done,” disclosing that 
they were supplied with passes that would enable 
them to ride free, as an explanation of how they 
could afford expeditions covering, often, hundreds of 
miles. 

Another standard device of these amateur coun- 
try-savers is the leading letter. ‘“‘I enclose a com- 
munication I recently received from so-and-so, a 
widely-known radical. In it he states that such-and- 
such a man is not a real leader, but a crook. Do you 
think he is right?” ‘I am interested in radical ac- 
tivity, but before I embark upon it in a definite way, I 
want to feel sure that substantial people are behind it. 
Can you send me a confidential list of your backers of 
prominence, your connections abroad, etc.?” 

This sort of romantic juvenility, which, however, 
is not confined to any single age stratum of our popu- 
lation, is happily on the wane; or if it is not, so poorly- 
conceived is it that it cannot stand before the swiftly- 
moving tide of emergency measures to which our 
country must increasingly resort. Enough still exists, 
nevertheless, to raise justifiable speculation regarding 
the role of these self-appointed custodians of the 
status quo should Fascist propaganda ever find listen- 
ers in the land. 

Behind the general planet-wide growth of spying 
lie definite causes. The World War taught millions of 
people at least a crude technique of espionage. Re- 
caleitrant citizens were hounded into line by pro-war 
forces all around the globe; everywhere, organiza- 
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tions of volunteer ‘‘snoopers” sprang up, sometimes 
serving as a genuine aid in ferreting out enemy agents, 
but usually affording merely the opportunity for their 
followers to settle old grudges, to enjoy the limelight, 
and to indulge the latent aspiration to don the brass 
buttons of authority. 

Everywhere, too, as the economic struggle has 
sharpened, industrial espionage has been employed 
to crush strikes, to prevent workers from organizing, 
and to split labor unions in times of crisis. Similarly, 
on some occasions, union leaders tied in with racket- 
eers have used espionage in the tried-and-true fashion 
of the very industrialists whom they have condemned. 
Many war-time spies, shortly after the Armistice, 
went into industrial work; as one of them told me at 
the time, “The war is over; but a new one is begin- 
ning.”’ With the depression, many of the spying jobs 
became vacant, and at least a few of these professionals 
have been drifting back toward the old international 
game. 

Poverty has added its own special inducement to 
the sellers of secrets. There was a time when espion- 
age at any rate had a semblance of patriotism about it, 
at least a minim of that distilled love of country 
brought to the minds of school children by the name 
of Nathan Hale. But spying today has begun to pass 
into the hands of international scoundrels who sell to 
the highest bidder, just as others hawk narcotics in 
dim alleys and along dark water-fronts. Scarcely an 
important meeting of governmental delegations has 
occurred without efforts, often successful, to obtain in 
advance the text of documents agreed on. It is re- 
lated by semi-official observers how, at a recent con- 
ference at Lausanne, a delegation of one country was 
approached on a certain evening and offered, for a large 
sum, the advance text of the demands to be presented 
by another country. ‘‘Preposterous!”’ exclaimed the 
spokesman for the delegation, “I know I can get it 
cheaper than that.’”’ And he did—for about half the 
amount on the following morning from a totally dif- 
ferent gang. More often than not, simple bribery is 
used to facilitate these transactions, in which secrets 
are bought from servants or technicians who have long 
since lost respect for their ‘“‘superiors’’ and who suc- 
cumb to the temptation of bribes which, to their eyes, 
seem titanic. 

It was not bribery, however, that enabled Major 
Yardley, author of the amazing book, ‘“The American 
Black Chamber’’—a book which the Department of 
State is said to have attempted to suppress—to sit in a 
room overlooking the White House at the time of the 
Washington Arms Conference of 1921 and intercept 
and decode the messages of instruction from Tokyo to 
the Japanese delegates. It still appears to be far 
better known to the Japanese people than to our own 
that when the American delegates entered into nego- 
tiations, they bore with tham knowledge of every 
move to be made by the Japanese. It is worth noting 
that Secretary Stimson, when he heard of this breach 
of international decency, was genuinely shocked, and 
ordered the wireless plant and the whole undertaking 
to be closed down. Major Yardley is now contenting 
himself after a fashion by writing code puzzles for the 
magazines and selling invisible ink devices to adver- 
tisers. But there is grumbling, it appears, among the 


cryptographers at Washington, who have to confine 
themselves to the preparation of peace-time and war- 
time codes. It was great fun while it lasted. 

Modern military success, many strategists be- 
lieve, depends largely on the element of surprise. 
Every new gun, armor-plate process, or poison gas, is 
jealously guarded. Unlike the British and others, the 
American Chemical Warfare Service absolutely re- 
fuses to give out any information whatsoever on toxic 
gas research to the people who pay for it with their 
taxes. But every government has some “specialty’’ 
up its sleeve; and every government has become es- 
ceptionally eager to find out about the progress of its 
possible foes. : 

Not to be forgotten, either, as a stimulus to es- 
pionage, is the extraordinary degree to which the world 
has been carved up, since the war, into competing 
balances of power, belligerent racial homogeneities, 
and rival economic systems. Asif it were not enough 
to have a basic conflict between the Francophile na- 
tions of Europe and the nations bent on revision of the 
post-war settlements, as well as the rumbling hostilities 
between East and West, we have seen the creation of 
irreconcilable philosophies of government in Russia, 
for example, on the one hand and the Fascist coun- 
tries on the other. Espionage today, moreover, is 
not merely concerned with forts and other obsolescent 
war paraphernalia; industrial power is known to be 
the basis for victory in any protracted or large-scale 
conflict. Thus the world is full of outwardly harmless 
persons who pass about on reputable errands, but 
whose real task is to accumulate reliable information 
on technical developments, chemical inventions, 
private arrangements for export and import reci- 
procity, and the extension of commercial credit across 
frontiers and seas. That is why the Soviet government 
created a tempest over the British Metropolitan- 
Vickers engineers, and in part why European govern- 
ments manifested so much sensitiveness about the 
commercial ‘‘observers’’ the United States had posted 
on their soil a few years ago. 

The Zulus, according to explorers’ lore, had a 
name for it. At least, some of their tribes used to 
appoint an aged woman of imaginative and suspicious 
temperament, and delegate to her the task of running 
down anything that savored of evil, irregularity, or 
danger. They called her, appropriately enough, the 
“smeller out.’”? She was an important member of the 
community. But she was hardly an expensive lux- 
ury. 

How much money in an impoverished world is 
going for the single support of espionage, nobody 
knows. At one time during the World War, Great 
Britain was spending 1,500,000 pounds a month on 
spying. M. Yves Desburelles, writing in the French 
weekly, Vu, asserts that France has been spending 
about 10,000,000 frances a year on this aspect of modern 
militarism, as compared to 60,000,000 francs for Ger- 
many. Secret sums, not regularly incorporated in the 
budget or else disguised, are provided by most govern- 
ments. Education, relief of the unemployed, con- 
structive upbuilding of the national health, may lan- 
guish because money is limited. But Paul Pry must 
have his pay. Why not? He never sleeps, and never 
takes a holiday. 
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Early Unitarians 
Charles Graves 


Chapter VI 
HE committee on invitations and the or- 
ganization of the Convention had not been 
idle. A circular letter of invitation was pre- 
pared and apparently sent to a selected list 
of names. The letter is important enough to be in- 
serted here. 

“Sir: We address this letter to you at the request 
of a number of gentlemen of this vicinity to ask your 
attendance at a meeting of friends of religion from 
different parts of New England, to be holden in Boston 
on the 27th day of January inst. at the vestry of the 
meeting house in Berry street at 3 o’clock p. m. 

“The design of the proposed meeting is to bring 
together from different parts of the country gentlemen 
who are known to take a deep interest in religion and 
are supposed to have similar views and feelings on the 
subject, in order to confer together on the expediency 
of appointing an annual meeting for the purpose of 
union, sympathy and cooperation in the cause of 
Christian truth and Christian charity. 

“You are requested to confer with gentlemen in 
your vicinity of similar views on the objects of this 
letter, and should you be unable to attend the meeting, 
.to communicate to us your sentiment in writing on the 
subject.” 

It will not be overlooked that these men who had 
hitherto used the term Unitarian in referring to them- 
selves and their religious ideas now omitted all mention 
of that name. It is the first time it had been missing 
from the discussions of the proposed convention, and 
the omission could hardly have been accidental, nor 
because they were in any sense ashamed of the name 
which had been fastened upon them by their orthodox 
opponents. They were simply very anxious, [| think, 
to make it clear it was not their wish to establish 
another sect with an authoritative theology. Their 
purpose could not be better stated than in the words, 
‘anion, sympathy and cooperation.” All of them 
were animated by a desire to make this convention 
transcend all theological limitations and boundaries, 
and secure the freedom of the pulpit. 

Enough of record survives to enable one to look in 
on the committee as the work of issuing invitations is 
carried on. There are two lists of those to whom the 
circular letter was presumably sent. One list is of 
clergymen and well-known laymen already definitely 
associated with Unitarianism. 

The other isa list of “names given by A. B. belong- 
ing to the legislature.”’ There are seventeen names in 
the latter. A pen has been drawn through six of them 
and question marks appended to two, for reasons it 
would be interesting to know. ~The other list contains 
the names of men chosen by various more or less Uni- 
tarian churches to represent them at the proposed 
convention in Boston on the 27th of January, 1825. 

Portland, Maine, Dr. Nichols*; Portsmouth, 
N. H., Dr. Parker*; Exeter, N. H., Mr. Abbott or 
Judge Smith; Amherst, N. H., Mr. Atherton*; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Mr. Edest; Newburyport, Mass., Judge 
Wilde and Dr. Andrews; Salem, Mass., Mr. Salton- 


stall*, Mr. Tucker*, Judge White*; Beverly, Mass., 
Dr. Abbottt; Marblehead, Mass., Dr. Bartlett; Med- 
ford, Mass., Gov. Brooks; Chelsea, Mass., Dr. Tucker- 
man; Concord, Mass., Mr. Hoar; Great Barrington, 
Mass., Mr. Bryant*; Northampton, Mass., Judge 
Howe*, Judge Lyman; Springfield, Mass., Hon. John 
Dwightt, Dr. Howard; Hadley, Mass., C. P. Phelps, 
Esq.; Deerfield, Mass., Mr. Willard*; Pelham, Mass., 
Mr. Bailey; Worcester, Mass., Dr. Bancroftt, Judge 
Lincoln; Plymouth, Mass., Mr. Kendall; Lancaster, 
Mass., Dr. Thayer*; New Bedford, Mass., Mr. 
Dewey; Keene, N. H., Mr. Prentiss. 

Those marked (+) attended the meeting. Those 
marked (*) voted by letter or proxy. Mr. Prentiss of 
Keene wrote a letter that was noncommittal. “I can 
only say the object of the meeting is praiseworthy.” 

It will be observed that the above list leaves out 
Boston and vicinity, where resided the largest number 
of interested persons. Of the above, four attended 
the meeting in the vestry of the church in Berry Street 
and eleven were interested enough to express their 
views by letter. 

Information as to what took place at this first 
meeting looking toward a national Unitarian associa- 
tion is not altogether lacking. Fortunately there has 
been preserved a document carrying the title, ‘“Min- 
utes of a meeting held January 27, 1825, for instituting 
an Unitarian Convention for the United States.” 

“The meeting was organized choosing Hon. 
Richard Sullivan, moderator, and Mr. James Walker, 
secretary. Prayers were offered by Dr. Channing. 
A communication was read by Rev. Dr. Ware con- 
taining some exposition of the objects of this meeting 
and which concluded by proposing the following reso- 
lutions: 

“1. That it is desirable and expedient that pro- 
vision should now be made for future meetings of Uni- 
tarian and liberal Christians generally. 

“2. That the committee consisting of two mem- 
bers be appointed to consider what degree of frequency 
such shall be held—to form a plan upon which they 
shall be conducted and to report to this body at an 
adjourned meeting.” 

Mr. Higginson moved that the first resolution be 
adopted. Debate on it was opened by Dr. Bancroft, 
who expressed himself as fearful that sufficient care 
might not be taken in the manner of instituting the 
meetings proposed. He argued that Unitarianism 
was to be propagated slowly and silently. But he did 
not wish to be understood as opposing the design 
generally. 

He was followed by Professor Norton, who argued 
in substance that the object of the association was 
not to make proselytes or he would be opposed to it. 
But he could not escape what seemed to him to be the 
unvarying lesson of history that “‘experience was 
unfavorable to association.” 

Dr. Channing “‘then addressed the meeting,”’ 
saying, in substance, that the object of the association 
was, in his judgment, to “‘spread our views on religion, 
not our mere opinions. Our religion,” he said, “‘is es- 
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sentially practical. The convention would bring to- 
gether gentlemen from every part of the country to 
compare their views and ascertain the wants of dif- 
ferent places.” 

Judge Charles Jackson opposed the project em- 
phatically, asserting that “it was not becoming to 
ourselves nor beneficial to the community. ... We 
can do anything that is necessary without a general 
association for all purposes. The way is ready to 
unite for any specific purpose, if any such purpose 
could be presented.” Jared Sparks strongly advocated 
the measure, but John Pierce of Brookline denounced 
it as ‘“dangerous.”’ It would, he asserted, be “‘un- 
popular in the seventy-five liberal parishes in the in- 
terior of the State.’”’ Mr. Edes of Providence con- 
sidered the proposed convention to be a great neces- 
sity. Lewis Tappen asserted it was “necessary to 
make Unitarians acquainted with each other.”’ 

George Bond opposed it for what seems to us 
now a novel reason. He was “afraid that Unitarians 
would become the majority in this country, when they 
would act as other majorities have acted.’ He was so 
anxious to prevent the project of a national associa- 
tion from being carried through that he made a motion 
to adjourn, which was “not seconded.” Fourteen 
years later he admitted his fear of Unitarians becoming 
a majority was not well founded. 

Dr. Abbott of Beverly opposed the project for a 
different reason. The presenting of a “distinct object 
for opposition,” he said, “‘would arrest the progress of 
Unitarianism.”’ Dr. Allyne added his word of dis- 


Dynamic 
Jerome 


But do not ye after their works, for they say and 
do not. Matthew 25:3. 


PSUS has just finished urging his disciples to 
“| follow the precepts of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, and then he ends with this rather un- 
usual advice, “But do not ye after their 
works, for they say and do not.” In other words, 
Jesus declares, observe their teachings but refuse to 
follow their action pattern. There is a dualism between 
the ideals which they hold out to others and what 
they themselves actually do in life. 

The singling out of a particular class of people 
for condemnation by Jesus is rather surprising. In- 
deed, so severe are some of the stinging epithets 
hurled by Jesus against the scribes and Pharisees that 
such a keen Biblical student as Bruce Curry maintains 
that Jesus was ethically at fault in using them. 
Other critics console us with the comforting thought 
that at least in the United States we have no formal 
group which falls under that label. This should hardly 
make us too complacent, for we may forget ourselves. 
The question should still be asked to whom in our 
era could Jesus legitimately apply this text. 

A few years ago it would have been widely con- 
ceded that at least this would not apply to the re- 
spectable men of power and privilege in America. It 
was thought these leaders were responsible for our un- 
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approval. A definite organization he considered a 
mistake, but a “loose convention’’ might, he thought, 
be safely formed, and he would be “‘happy to meet a 
delegation of all sects.”’ 

Mr. Higginson and Colonel May were outspoken 
in their approval of the proposition, and letters were 
read favoring the plan. But it was Rev. John Pier- 
pont who seems to have made the most effective ad- 
dress, clinching his argument with pithy sentences. 
Others had shied at the name and the thing. There 
was need, he said, for ‘“‘conference meetings.”’ And as 
for the name Unitarian, ‘we cannot divest ourselves 
of it,’ he exclaimed. In his judgment, the time had 
come when they should organize to promote the gen- 
eral interests of Unitarianism. 

How late in the day the discussion continued we 
have no means of knowing. But the Berry Street 
church and vestry were one of the few such places 
equipped with artificial light. The meeting was 
finally terminated by Professor Norton moving “that 
a committee be appointed to invite a large number of 
gentlemen during the next session of the General 
Court.”” It was then voted “That the committee 
consist of nine with power to fill vacancies should any- 
one who was elected decline to serve. It was further 
voted that three gentlemen, viz. Hon. Richard Sulli- 
van, Rev. Dr. Ware, Mr. Alden Bradford, should send 
out letters for this meeting and constitute three of the 
nine and that these be added: Dr. Channing, Mr. 
Higginson; Mr. Walker; Mr. Pierpont; Mr. Pal- 
frey.”’ 


Religion’ 
Davis 


paralleled prosperity, and this in turn was proof of 
their ethical merit. Both Presidents Calvin Coolidge 
and Herbert Hoover voiced this thought. Irving T. 
Bush, the president of the Bush Terminal Company, 
declared, ““We are only at the beginning of a period 
that will go down in history as the golden age.’’ He 
spoke more truly than he knew, for we were in the 
midst of the greatest gold-brick era in history. Wat- 
ered stock and huge flotations of worthless paper were 
flooding the nation. It was only a few months until 
the United States had entered what was destined to 
become one of the darkest financial epochs that this 
country has ever known. A depression came upon 
us like a plague, which has already cost us more in 
money than the World War. 

Today, after reading the testimony of Morgan, 
Mitchell, Dillon, and Wiggin, we realize how ethically 
bankrupt was much of the financial leadership of our 
time. It seems clear that if Jesus were here he would 
say of many of the powerful rich, “But do not ye after 
their works, for they say and do not.” 

Living in the wealthiest country in the world, 
this may seem like a hard saying. Why should Jesus 
use blanket epithets against the rich, both benevolent 
and predatory? We think of all the generous gifts 
which have made possible hospitals, orphan asylums, 
and relief work for the unemployed. 

It is easy for Americans immersed in a success 


philosophy, living in the midst of a money culture, to. 
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underemphasize the danger of the mere possession of 
things. To be sure, religion has no contradiction to 
individual ownership per se. On the contrary it de- 
mands a social order in which food, clothing, and shel- 
ter are the right of every one. Wealth is a potential 
danger because it may involve exploitation in its ac- 
cumulation. We have seen shocking revelations of this 
in the testimony regarding the Sinclair pool, which, 
risking almost nothing, made twelve million dollars 
at the expense of thousands of other people. 

Wealth-getting is not alone dangerous, wealth- 
holding is almost equally precarious. Wealth that is 
kept may never be shared at all. A very devoted mis- 
sionary, forced to return to the United States, suc- 
cessfully accumulated a fortune. He intended at his 
death that it should go to missions. Unfortunately 
the Wall Street crash and the depression came first. 
He waited before delivering his property into Chris- 
tian service, with the result that nothing was left for 
God. America has seldom faced an epoch which more 
loudly called for the unselfish use of possessions on be- 
half of the common man. To keep wealth in one’s 
own control inevitably means a denial of sharing for 
some cause of God. Psychologically, therefore, it 
means that the individual prefers to invest his dol- 
lars in material investments rather than in human 
values. 

But there is a far more subtle danger in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth and its effect on society. This 
lies in the class stratifications which inevitably ac- 
company it. Religion stands for the abundant life 
for all—all brothers and sisters of one father God. 
Wealth today implies special privilege for the few 
which is not shared by the many. As long as the in- 
dividual keeps control of wealth he is in danger of 
falling an unconscious victim to its corroding effects. 
Barbara Hutton is wasting her life in fruitless inanities 
because of twenty millions. Few of the wealthy live 
consecrated, sacrificial, simple lives. The mere having 
of wealth inevitably creates psychological attitude 
patterns which are divisive. It sets the individual 
apart and consequently in effect often against his 
fellows. 

Most of us no doubt have little fear of being in- 
cluded among the powerful rich, nevertheless we may 
be psychologically addicted to the same toxins. Not 
only do we not fear wealth; most of us would welcome 
it. We pride ourselves that we, at any rate, could use 
it wisely for the Kingdom of Ged. 

Not long ago a minister was the recipient of a 
large fellowship which enabled him to go to Europe. 
In London he met a friendly appearing Englishman 
who seemed to have wealth. He offered to give this 
minister some money both for himself and his father, 
who was also a clergyman, to be used in God’s work. 
So eager was this minister to secure a part of this 
wealth that he allowed himself to be placed in a posi- 
tion where he could be swindled of all he had. His 
desire for money gifts destroyed both his fellowship 
and his year of travel. How many of us are like this 
man? Without wealth ourselves we easily become 
victims of the desire for it. 

Living in a capitalistic civilization, we uncon- 
sciously become tainted by the psychologic milieu in 
which we are immersed. How few there are who es- 


cape corrosion! We conform to the comfortable 
standards of our set. We covet a beautiful home, a 
new automobile, or some other one of the thousands of 
the beauties and privileges of property power. These 
may all be good in themselves, but how far do they 
represent special privilege? Perhaps we do not realize 
that the individual who in the ministry receives a 
two-thousand-dollar salary even without a home is 
now in the topmost twelve per cent of our population 
income. Even more subtle in its effect is our uncon- 
scious subservience to the ideas of respectability, 
prestige, and power. We seldom are willing to chal- 
lenge the business ethics of the top group of the mem- 
bers of our own congregation, of our own trustees, or 
of our institutions of higher learning. Instead we 
tend to be seduced by their standards about the com- 
munity chest, about public utilities, and about business 
as is. Our lives become concrete embodiments of the 
dualism so prevalent in our society. At a Boston 
church not long ago a large poster on the street an- 
nounced the next Sunday’s preacher in these words: 


_ “The highest-paid minister in New England will 
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preach on ‘The Way of the Cross. All of us are in- 
volved in similar contradictions. We talk Christian 
liberty and ignore the denial of freedom of speech to 
Communists. We preach the nobility of service and 
remain impotent before the denial of the opportunity 
to work to millions of our fellow citizens. Thus un- 
consciously we become supporters of the existing eco- 
nomic structure. Jesus saw clearly that those who 
achieved wealth were in danger until they divested 
themselves of its entanglements. All the rest of us 
are in danger until we see our own tendency to worship 
at the same shrine. 

If we are really to guard ourselves against the 
service of the god of materialism, we must recognize 
his sinister spirit in its many subtle disguises. We 
must become aware of the slow moulding of our own 
thought life into harmony with property power as 
practised by our community and our friends. We 
must at all costs shake ourselves free from mammon. 

There are probably many groups in America 
about whom Jesus might give the advice, “But do ye 
not after their works, for they say and do not.” I 
wish to call attention to one other group. 

Jesus probably would use these words against 
many of the intellectual and religious leaders of our 
tume. The minister is continually holding aloft the 
idea of the Kingdom of God. Day after day he pro- 
claims the supremacy of Jesus’ way of life. Yet how 
humanly difficult it is for him to live this ideal in his 
own life, much less translate it into the action pattern 
of his community. Most ministers cannot help but 
be identified with the actualities of their community 
life whether they realize it or not. After all, they are 
the beneficiaries of the existing system. Their very 
salary is taken from exploitation to the extent that it 
is practised by their parishioners and their community. 
They thus become partners in the inequities of the 
existing social order. Not so long ago a prominent 
minister preached against Wall Street gambling. 
Later he received a gift from a wealthy man in his 
congregation to make a trip around the world. Ac- 
tually the money was the fruit of a successful pool 
operation in Wall Street which had defrauded hun- 
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dreds—the gift a salve to a not-too-active con- 
science. 

One hundred years ago De Tocqueville used these 
words, which seem very modern: “It scarcely seems 
likely that the present democratic administration will 
actually succeed in driving the money changers out of 
the halls of the government. They have been there 
too long.”” Today we might almost make a similar 
declaration about the halls of the Church itself. 

The minister is in peculiar danger of permitting 
in his life and work a dualism between the actual and 
the ideal. On the one hand he may establish a beau- 
tiful worship service which inspires men to find God, 
which even helps men to go out dedicated to the ser- 
vice of their fellows. On the other hand the very 
beauty of the service, its appeal to a particular class, 
may shut out the mass of the underprivileged, at the 
same time placing the minister in a position of sub- 
servience to wealthy givers. Common labor does not 
always feel at home sitting side by side with respecta- 
bility and riches. A minister often fails to realize 


that the final test of religious worship is its effect on the . 


whole of life—that of the factory as well as of the 
home. A worship service which permits a business 
executive to go out feeling satisfied to keep on charging 
more for electric power than is ethically justified is a 
hollow victory for the cause of God. Beautiful re- 
ligious services did not disturb a certain official of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. It was not until the 
rector took part in a strike situation that the utility 
official showed his true allegiance, and resigned from 
the church. Again the minister tends to set up in- 
tellectual standards which are high and noble. Per- 
haps he takes time to read and ponder over much of 
the best of the religious literature of our epoch. This 
is all very necessary, but it may lead him into the dan- 
gerous position of being isolated in an artificial world 
divorced from the commonplace needs of the people. 
He thus tends to become soft, sheltered in a smug, 
middle-class position. One outstanding preacher said 
he could do nothing for labor unions because, forsooth, 
the tobacco smoke at their meetings injured his throat. 
A minister may be getting a small salary, but in his 
intellectual life he may find escape from reality, and 
for that reason may become divorced from the human 
needs of his community. In effect he frequently 
comes to belong to an elite class which sets itself apart 
from the workers and the dirt farmers. Indeed, he 
may speak a language so different from the common 
men of his time as to be simply incomprehensible to 
them. 

Jesus called his followers to live lives of service 
and sacrifice for the common good, to dedicate their 
whole selves to the service of God and humanity. It 
is not easy to find outstanding examples in our con- 
temporary scene! In the by and large the ministers of 
the country take on the color of the conventional 
mores of our time. In his excellent study, ‘‘Preachers 
Present Arms,’’ Mr. Abrams shows the appalling record 
of chauvinism and militarism of American clergy- 
‘men during the World War. Jesus would have 
said, “But do not ye after their works, for they say 
and do not.”” The religious leaders were taking action, 
but they were taking action in such a way as uncon- 
sciously to sow the seeds of hatred and bring on the 
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cataclysm which is now upon us. It is easy to see this 
now. What we do not see is that the ministers of 
America have similarly accepted the economic stand- 
ards of our time, and capitalism as it has been prac- 
ticed. Iam well aware of the social creeds sometimes 
passed at religious conferences, but the day-by-day 
alliance between the Church and capitalism speaks 
far more loudly than mere words. To be sure, if the 
N. R. A. is put forward by an American President, 
the clergy of the nation will support it, but few are 
willing to attack by word and deed the economic sys- 
tem and the profit motive which has produced the 
appalling record of 11,000,000 unemployed in the year 
1933. Norman Thomas was once arrested for speak- 
ing in a strike situation. ~The policeman told him: 
‘What you was doing was moral all right. I don’t 
know whether it was legal. Some things is moral that 
ain’t legal and some things is legal that ain’t moral.” 
Capitalism is clearly legal, but it can hardly be said 
to be moral. 

It is quite clear to many thinkers that from an 
ethical standpoint the existing economic order must 
be revolutionized. Yet how few there are who even 
now see clearly the fundamental danger of a business 
economy which is run for profit first and only secon- 
darily for the welfare of humanity. ‘Do not ye after 
their works, for they say and do not.” 

It is time for us habitually to realize that we too 
stand in danger of being in the class of the scribes and 
Pharisees. Our ideals may be high. We may believe 
in peace, justice, and the love of God. But our day- 
by-day lives, are they not a reflection of current stand- 
ards and current morality? 

Jesus’ moral law requires the union of unwavering 
faith in a father God with the highest ethical action 
interwoven into our daily life pattern. Wein America 
have undeveloped imaginations so that we largely ig- 
nore what the economic life and the environment does 
to personality. For economic resources selfishly used 
always thwart the development of personality. It is 
probably no exaggeration to say that profit-controlled 
moving pictures are damaging literally thousands upon 
thousands of the children of the nation. Economic 
resources must be made to serve the infinite worth 
of human personality rather than to serve to whet the 
appetite of human greed. We must build a society 
where there is no selfish economic privilege. We 
must at least realize that if we can’t stop war, God 
doesn’t fully live in our society. Until we build a 
cooperative economic order, God is not completely 
here in the Christian sense. 

One minister I met this summer in a small Penn- 
sylvanian town was trying to translate God into the 
economic life day in and day out. 
went on strike he helped them! When they suffered 
from unjust payments he championed their rights. 
The wealthy coal owner refused longer to give to the 
church, the bishop condemned him as a trouble-maker, 
but the common miners worshiped the very ground he 
trod on. 

How far the message of this minister shines out 
through the darkness of economic selfishness! We. || 
too have dedicated our lives to the cause of Christ. We 
must follow only his way—truth, righteousness, love. 
This inevitably involves breaking with current con- 
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ventional patterns of conduct. It will of necessity 
involve sacrifice; friends will misunderstand; our mo- 
tives will be impugned. The human faults and 
frailties which we have will draw fire in generous 
measure because of our unconventional ideals, ideas, 
and actions. If we are to follow Jesus and to turn 
our backs on the works of the scribes and Pharisees of 
our time, we must be alert to receive the impress of 
God’s spirit. Religion must become a dynamic power 
in our lives and not merely a morning setting-up ex- 
ercise. For with civilized society as it is we are con- 
stantly in danger of turning our backs on the inner 
sacrificial spirit of Jesus to accept the outer shell of 
the Christian faith. May we then daily pledge our- 
selves to keep our own spiritual fires burning so 
brightly that our very lives may translate the spirit 
of the Master. We may then come to the end of the 
road with the realization that in some small measure 
we have not followed “‘after their works, for they say 


and do not.” We have genuinely tried to live Christ. 
* * * 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN IOWA 
Edna P. Bruner 


The economic situation in lowa may be pictured best by 
the use of comparisons. Irrespective of the questions concerning 
the outcome of the policies of the New Deal, the following sta- 
tistics indicate that there have been some immediate advantages. 

““Wallace’s Farmer and lowa Homestead’ presents these 
figures: 

The price of corn Feb. 20, 1933, was 10 1-2 cents, but Feb. 
20, 1934, it was 33 cents. This was an increase of 214 per cent. 
In that time wheat increased 115 per cent, hogs 42 per cent, 
butterfat 22 per cent, and beef cattle 11 per cent. 

Production was cut in corn, is being cut in hogs, but has not 
been cut in buttertat and in beef cattle. The cattle producers, 
having suffered from the rising prices of corn, are now getting 
ready to organize. Prices have advanced since Feb. 20 of this 
year. The Iowa market closed March 7 with price of butterfat 
at 26 cents and of corn at 35 1-2 cents. In connection with corn, 
it should be noted that on March 3, some 84,635 Iowa farmers 
had sealed corn and been loaned money on that corn at the rate 
of 45 cents per bushel, which virtually fixes the price of corn at 
45 cents. Compare this price with 10 1-2 cents, the price of 
Feb. 20, 1933. If you want to know the meaning of that old 
10 1-2 cent price, figure how many bushels it would have taken at 
that price to pay the taxes and interest on a $10,000 mortgage on 
a 200 acre farm. 

The cities of Iowa have suffered. A year ago it was esti- 
mated that of the total population of 46,050 in Waterloo 10,000 
were on relief. With the coming of the New Deal, 1,567 men 
and 115 women of the county were employed originally by 
C.W.A. At the present time there are 592 families in Waterloo 
and Black Hawk County on unemployment yelief. Many of 
these families came on relief after C. W. A. began. They were 
among those whose savings had lasted a little longer. Industry 
has not been able to take them on. However, there has been an 
increase in industrial employment. The John Deere Tractor 
Company, which has employed over 3,000 men regularly, but 
which a year ago had only a few draftsmen working, is now em- 
ploying 1,400 men. 

Within the last year, the morale of the people of [owa and 
particularly that of those on relief has improved. The standards 
of relief have been raised. The C. W. A. worker has been able to 
pay some of his bills and get a new start. In the opinion of most, 
the six or seven day week with its long hours of labor is gone 
forever. Generally speaking, the workers are glad of this. They 
feel better. The National Employment Office which was set 
up has proved of inestimable service, both to those seeking em- 
ployment and to the industries. This office has helped to stabilize 


labor. The expectation is that it will become a permanent in- 
stitution. Moreover, there is evidence that business has im- 
proved. The drivers of bakery trucks which go into the small 
towns and the wholesale houses report a decided increase in 
business. 

Under N. R. A., the permanent codes with their require- 
ments for local self-government within the industries have just 
been received. The workers in some concerns view these with 
apprehension. There have been violations of N. R. A. The 
workers have been afraid to report them because of their fear 
that they would lose their jobs tor “other reasons.” I note, 
however, that the industries which have been thus unofficially 
criticised were not noted for their fairness before N. R. A. Just 
how many have been employed because of N. R. A. no one will 
estimate. There are some complaints that N. R. A. is hurting 
the independent dealer. There are independent dealers who 
maintain that their business has improved under N. R. A. 
N. R. A. is not perfect. What is more serious is that the ethics 
of many people are not right. 

There is room for a great deal of improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation in Iowa, but the facts show that there has been 
some improvement. I dread to think what this winter might 
have been without that improvement. The President’s thought 
for the welfare of the people is a mighty source of hope. 

* 
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LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 
The following is a list of the churches and individuals who 
have contributed to the General Convention in connection with 
Loyalty Sunday observance during the week ending April 18, 1934. 


California: 
Los Angeles (additional) 
ABITICNG: Dh, ot cpea ls ie ee ee $10.00 
Georgia: 
VASCIATIG Senta jae i, Saat nes, Cone ap Ta Se 7.70 
IWinois: 
Elona See a ie on Sane, eae eee 17.30 
Massachusetis: 
Provincetown (additional) 
Dr. and Mrs. Edson Reitsnider..... 5.00 
Swalnpscotth ser pate, ee ee ee ae 5.00 
Maine: , 
Pittstiel eae er cey: an te hae aor ee: 5.41 
Michigan: 
Detroit 
Masa Olaraas Chil chime aie tree 1.00 
New Hampshire: 
NIAS HUA ae arene oS ciao at ene weet sito as 19.99 
New York: 
IBrookivisG ood edly clin Syn eee 5.00 
WisiteRtO Wile. Se hae se Ste ere ace ia 33.00 
Ohio: 
MSHOvUSKEN Le] U6 tn eee tee eee its Eee ee ae a ee 5.00 
Cunada: 
OlinGars Ontarl Oley ieee rane ee 3.50 


Total credited to local churches for week end- 
mapeveWoyall dls yr byw nog 6 ee .oun on sero 
IPrevaousvaneDOrtcd wenee wri a ene $2,337.74 
Deduct contribution from Mrs. Annie L. 
Gage credited to Lynn, Mass., which was 
intended for Universalist Loyalty Fel- 


$ 117.81 


$2,445.55 


Grant Total up to and including Apri] 13,1934 ..... 

Human society is composed ot folks who make things, fake 
things and take things. The first come last. Tne last come first, 
and the betwixts and betweens get living and honors explaining 
the justice of the arrangement.—‘‘Adam Coaldigger” in the 
American Guardian. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


UNIVERSALISM AND IMMORTALITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for your pointed answer to my letter in regard to 
the subject of immortality. However, I feel rather embarrassed 
that you have made editorial stock of it. You permitting, I 
should like to make further inquiry regarding a few points. 

You affirm your faith in a conscious and personal God, which 
I grant is your inalienable privilege. I can understand that what- 
ever a man may choose to call God is capable of becoming per- 
gonal in the sense that he may appropriate it to his stock of ex- 
perience. But I am puzzled over that word “conscious.” Be- 
sides the inability of science to affirm that, there is the Worcester 
Declaration of Faith reading, ““‘We avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love.’ By your statement that 
God is ‘‘conscious” you deny the adequacy of our official defini- 
tion of ‘God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love.” Love is not 
conscious. It may be properly defined as an emotional attitude 
of a person. We can pursue this further by saying that if God is 
Love, and nothing more, then God is not God. Love implies a 
lover or someone to issue it. Hence we must go at least one step 
back of Love to find God, who can issue Love. 

Having brought up the point or the completeness of our 
definition of God, I should like to ask if Goodness, Beauty and 
Truth are not to be considered God, and Holiness, too. Good- 
ness, Beauty, Truth and Holiness, as well as Love, motivate 
the highest ethical concepts of man and constrain his conformance 
to them. My former teacher in college, a member of good stand- 
ing in an orthodox communion, defined God for us as being **Per- 
fectness” and the “Highest Good,” but never as an individual 
or as personality capable of consciousness 

Coming back to the question of science: I freely admit that 
neither the scientist nor his science is perfect or complete. But 
I do feel that the scientific method is absolutely valid. That we 
cannot or should not employ the scientific method in our search 
for God and an answer to the question of immortality, I refuse to 
grant. No branch ot physical science has exclusive rights to the 
scientific method, nor is such claim made. The facts are that all 
of the psychological branches of science employ the scientific 
method. I, for one, cannot reconcile myself to the acceptance 
of a single theological premise which does not stand the test of the 
scientific method. If we applied the scientific method to all of 
our theological beliefs we would all be liberals, and that is the 
way it should be. 

I have a sneaking notion that the attitudes which divide us 
in our points of view on these questions are the mystic and ra- 
tionalistic. For the mystic I may say that as long as I was able 
to remain within its fold I could justify the premises of the or- 
thodox communion trom whichI came. But one day I discovered 
that I could not rationally countenance the postulations of that 
mysticism. My mind demanded consistency. I must confess 
that the process of rationalization which I underwent was pain- 
ful. JI was compelled to discard many beliefs and attitudes which 
1 had embraced as being sound. I was told by a fellow minister 
that I had to accept some things on faith. But I could not have 
faith unless I felt justified in doing so. I demanded putting 
everything to the test of the scientific method. I found that I 
had to reconstruct my whole world (universe). As long as I re- 
fused to yield to the demands of my rational self I found it neces- 
sary to say constantly to myself, ““You must accept it on faith.” 
But there was no faith until I discovered that the scientific 
method only could give that assurance or faith. Even hope dis- 
appeared, and I ceased to hope for, or even desire, conscious im- 
mortality. I said to myself, “I must go through with this con- 
sistently.”” I accepted tentatively, and everything must be ac- 
cepted as tentative, that God is by nature impersonal (although 
one may have a personal experience of God), and therefore im- 
mortality, as usually conceived, is impossible. If it is rationally 
so, then why should I continue to desire it to be different? I feel 
that one should accept the universe as it is. Of course we must 


find out what it is, and the only way I can justify is by means of 
the scientific method. 
E. J. Unruh. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Yes, there is the Worcester Declaration. What of it? A 
declaration of that kind does not place upon anyone accepting it 
an obligation either expressed or implied not to believe anything 
more than stated in the Declaration. It simply enunciates 
fundamental principles which are a kind of rallying point. 

Yes, we say God islove. But most of us in the Universalist 
Church do not mean by it that to us God is an abstraction. We 
mean that God is the embodiment of perfect love. 

Yes—goodness, beauty, truth, holiness, are attributes of 
God. Pertectness is an attribute. God is the highest good. 
Admitting freely that the concept of personality is a limitation, 
we use it in expressing our thought of God because we have no 
other word, but we are confident that God is much more than 
personality. The words that do not help us are limiting words. 
We do not use them when we can find others. We do not say 
God is not personal, God is not conscious. All the beautiful and 
good things that pertain to Jesus or to any good man are in our 
thought of God, multiplied manyfold. 

Of course, the scientific method is valid. It is not only 
valid, it is one of the wonders of the world. We do not ask you 
to grant that the scientific method cannot be used in our search 
for God. We will not grant that either. By all means use it. 
Wherein we differ is that you will not accept anything that can- 
not be verified by science, and we cannot consent to give to 
science the right to dictate our beliefs. To youscience is a master. 
To us it is a servant, precious, respected, even loved, but a ser- 
vant. You are perfectly correct about our respect for the mystic. 
It is not either, or, with us. It is both mystic and rationalist. 

By all means accept the universe as it is, but do not make 
the universe too small. 

The Editor. 


WE THANK THIS FRANK, HONEST, BROTHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Shall I continue to seek inspiration in the Leader? In the 
last year I have failed to find in full measure the help I had come 
to expect from its pages. Where else may I seek with hope of 
finding a fuller flow of living water? These questions have been 
much in my mind of late. Now, the uncertainty of finding other 
sources and the dislike for the breaking of old friendships have 
decided me to stay at least one year more with the Leader. 

Wherein has the Leader fallen short? I don’t know. It 
may be the fault is within myself. First, it seems to me it is too 
completely a ministers’ papers. Too little thought is given to 
the needs of the layman without a college education. The series 
of articles entitled ‘Contemporary Thought” served rather to 
“muddy the water” than to clarify it. Again such articles as 
the ‘Southern Attitude toward the Negro” and ‘‘What Can 
We Do about Race Prejudice’? are of very doubtful value. In 
the first of these there is so much truth it gives it the appearance 
of authority, but there is so much that is untrue it makes it dan- 
gerous to accept. Take the second credo (page 175), ‘“No one 
can understand the Negro as well as the Southerner can.” In 
the part of the South which I know this is expressed, *“‘No one 
understands the Negro so well as the Southerner does,” So, 
like but oh! so different. The “can” is fuil of mischief. 

Let us glance through one issue and see what we find. Here is 
that of Jan. 27 (selected because I had the question of renewing 
in mind when I received it and while reading it). 

We still find the ‘‘five points” at the head, although a new 
statement was adopted last October. I like the old best. 

The first two editorials are propaganda and should be in the 
advertising section. ‘“‘That Worcester Merger” editorial leaves 
the impression the move was one of expediency rather than 
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progress. ‘That Other Germany” is a beautiful picture of that 
other half of life which the busy greedy half does not know. 

“Winter Experiences” is an interesting story of out of doors. 
T like it. 

“Buchmanite House Party” and “Liberal Church and 
Oxford Movement” present opposing views of the question and 
leave one up in the air. The first is the more convincing, but 
lacks the authority of a signature. 

In “Must American Youth Stand Still?” Miss West is ‘‘all 
wet.” I cannot agree that youth in the city is better situated 
than in the small town; the very conditions she cites as advan- 
tageous hold temptations that are harder to overcome than all 
the handicaps of the small. 

“On a Little Street” is a pretty story, but a doubttul barrier 
to the entrance of fear and hatred if riding on inflated tires of 
propaganda. 

“Modernist Enthusiasm”’ is an able exposition of some of the 
frailties and opportunities of the liberal ministry. 

“Tides of the Spirit’’ is enjoyable but weak. Such expres- 
sions as “We are not so to regard these,’”’ ‘‘Let us think and be- 
lieve,” lack conviction. 

“Loyalty.” Loyal to what? With a house divided, one 
part proclaiming the Fatherhood of God, another preaching hu- 
manism, another near atheism, shall we divide our loyalties? 
It is still difficult to serve two masters. 

The Loyalty Fellowship puts loyalty on the block; for ten 
dollars one buys enough to last a year, and the lack of the ten 
spot shuts the door of the fellowship to some of the most loyal 
souls in the church. 

My reaction to Dr. Hall’s “Loyalty Sunday” article was 
most unhappy, and leaves both Dr. Hall and Dr. Grenfell much 
lower in my esteem than they were before I read it. 

“Church Union in Canada” is a very good article. 

“A Study in Pastoral Psychology” is rather over my head, 
but the remark at the end that the report is too long is very per- 
tinent. 

Reactions are interesting, as always. 

This number is rather above the average for the last nine 
months, as also are the four numbers since March 27. The issue 
for Dec. 16 is the outstanding one for the year. 

This letter speaks only for myself, just one among thousands. 

WEG. 
“oe 
THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

For sixty years I have been a reader of The Christian Leader. 
Sometimes I become ill-tempered and petulant, because of 
changes and things I fail to find. But I must remember that I 
have changed with the years, and surely no one is to blame be- 
cause I no longer hear from Dr. George H. Emerson, Dr. Demar- 
est, Dr. I. M. Atwood, and the editorial Briefs. No, lam to blame. 
It is I who have changed. So please continue the Leader. 

Ira W. McLaughlin. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

* * 


DR. HERRING GIVES US A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I, through your columns, call the attention of your 
readers to the ninth annual Seminar in Mexico? The sessions 
of the Seminar will be held in Cuarnavaca and Mexico City, from 
July i0 to July 30, 1934. The Seminar continues to be a channel 
through which intelligent public opinion in the United States can 
be brought into contact with Mexican life and culture. This 
year’s program will be an unusually varied and interesting en- 
largement of the scheme used so successfully in past years. 

The Seminar will be built about round-table discussions 
in such fields as arts and crafts, economic and social problems, 
archeology, music and the dance, inter-American relations, 
literature, history, the Mexican folk, and Indian education. 
Among the Mexican and American leaders who will participate 
are Rene d’Harnoncourt, Diego Rivera, Chester Lloyd Jones, 


Roman Beteta, Herbert J. Spinden, Alfonso Caso, Carlos Chaves, 
Edwin M. Borchard, Elizabeth Wallace, Bertha Gamboa de 
Camino, Robert Redfield, and others. 
Applications for membership and requests for detailed in- 
formation should be addressed to 
Hubert C. Herring. 
112 Hast 19th Street, New York City. 


* * 


WHAT NEW ENGLAND REPORTS TO PHILADELPHIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I quote from a letter sent out toa Universalist parish in New 
England just before Easter, from the pastor: 


Spring, the natural time of rebirth and reconse- 
cration, is here again. We believe in it, and in its pledge 
of new faith, new courage, new life. 

We believe in growth, in the sure and certain better- 
ment of human society. We believe in integrity. We 
believe in the creative value of suffering. We believe 
in the satisfaction of work well done; in the approval of 
those we love; in the healing grace of duty; in the suffi- 
ciency of the human spirit to meet all demands upon it. 

Such is our faith. Im the face of all faults and 
follies and tears, in the face of hard times and trying 
circumstances, despite sorrow, weakness and pain, de- 
spite the exigencies of life that give success or failure, we 
still have courage, confidence and cheer, for we feel the 
presence of the Spirit of Love. 

The spirit of our church at this Haster season is the 
spirit of youth. We are growing and shali continue to 
grow. Thirty-five new members will be received into our 
fellowship next Sunday morning, at the Easter service. 


The italics are my own. 

This minister is a young man not twenty-seven years old. 
His church is not the largest or strongest church in our de- 
denomination. The community upon which this church draws 
for its membership is definitely limited. 

But how good it looks to see it in print. 
and we shall continue to grow. 
recewed ... 


“We are growing 
Thirty-five new members will be 
. at the Easter service.” 

W.G. 


6 * 


A TRUSTED FRIEND TESTIFIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: © 

The discussion in the Leader of the Oxford Group, First 
Century Christian Fellowship, or Buchmanites, has interested 
me greatly. I want to put in my word whole-heartedly for the 
group. 

I cannot claim full knowledge. I have never attended a 
house party. Ihavenevermet Dr. Buchman. But I did attend 
the series of public meetings in my city and also some of the 
smaller and more intimate gatherings, and I have seen much of 
different persons who felt that their lives were changed as a re- 
sult of contact with the group. 

The Oxford Groups seem to me to have done a profoundly 
significant thing, to have brought a revitalizing of religion, 
which has meant for many persons a life surrender and happiness 
and greater usefulness in place of defeat and misery. 

I am personally thankful to them for bringing me fresh in- 
spiration. lam also grateful to them for what they have brought 
to others. 

As to criticisms which have been made of them I did not see 
anything to substantiate them. The small meetings as well as 
the large were decorous and happy. I saw nothing morbid or 
unwholesome in evidence any more than in any other religious 
gathering. 

Months have passed now since the visiting team was here. 
There has been time to weigh: results more carefully. Later 
experience merely confirms my first impression. 

E. W. Dinwiddie. 

Richmond, Va. 
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Why Religious Education—and How? 


The New Era in Religious Education. 
By Angus H. MacLean. (Beacon Press. 
Boston. $2.00.) 


This is a really valuable book which de- 
serves the close attention of all ministers, 
leaders of youth, and church school 
workers in the liberal (and other) churches. 
Dr. MacLean, professor of religious educa- 
tion at St. Lawrence University, brings to 
his interpretation of the problems of re- 
ligious education a keen appreciation of 
the meaning of recent developments in 
education, a practical understanding of 
the conditions under which church schools 
now commonly do their work, and a very 
wide acquaintance with relevant and help- 
ful literature. He is skilled in concise ex- 
position of his own and other people’s ideas, 
and he is persuasive in his presentation of 
the crying needs of our youth. 

The viewpoint from which Dr. MacLean 
looks at religious education is that of the 
“progressive” educators. J suppose one 
may describe the progressive attitude by 
saying that in all education we should 
know the child, understand the stages of 
his development, be able to discern his 
most significant interests as they arise, and 
utilize them to the full; that we should be 
flexible in the choice and use of ail equip- 
ment, materials, and methods, being guided 
by what we discover from day to day about 
what is happening in the mind of the child; 
that we should never regard the student as 
an isolated individual learning at our be- 
hest something which we have prescribed 
as of equal importance for all students to 
learn, but instead should bring the child 
into a group and through the group life 
reveal to him the social meaning of his be- 
havior; and that we should utilize more 
fully the most important experiences com- 
mon to all growing boys and girls and the 
basis of our approach to them, instead of 
dealing primarily with our own experience 
on the assumption that they will be what 
we are in a world much like our own. 

These are not Dr. MacLean’s words, 
but they more or less faithfully summarize 
the convictions underlying his approach 
to the tasks of religious education, as of ail 
education. The difficulty immediately 
arises that, in the first place, our tradi- 
tional methods are based on a very dif- 
ferent philosophy, the buildings we use 
are adapted to the traditional methods; 
and, secondly, that few who can be relied 
upon as teachers or guides of youth under- 
stand this new approach to the young. 
Dr. MacLean is aware ot the criticism and 
facesit. If we need radical readjustments 
in method we should say so uncompro- 
misingly, though constructively; nothing 
is to be gained by assuming that we can 
never change. If necessary the newer 
program should be presented, as a great 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


cause, to some adventurous spirits of a 
kind not hitherto enlisted by the churches 
for such work—and of these people there 
are more than most ministers would sup- 
pose. And some who have given faithful 
and devoted service over long years and 
cannot now change, may have to be dealt 
with appreciatively but firmly, as they 
would be in most other enterprises. Again, 
it will surprise many who are now too 
timid to bring before these saints the new 
needs of the young how many of them do 
realize that their methods are out of date 
and wait only for assistance, for guidance, 
and for suitable materials to revolutionize 
their own teaching in the church school. 
The progressive outlook is not a preserve 
ot the young. 

Dr. MacLean begins by discussing the 
child and the school under the four topics, 
“Learning with Mankind,” “The School,” 
“The School’s Equipment,” and ‘The 
School’s Program.” He calls upon us to 
recognize that today religion is naturally 
shitting from an emphasis upon the ele- 
mental uncertainties which troubled primi- 
tive man, uncertainties determined by 
man’s precarious foothold upon the earth, 
to the uncertainties characteristic of our 
modern life. If religion has a contribution 
to make it must face the difficulties modern 
people encounter. “‘A religion that seeks 
to serve the living generation is the only 
one that can fully embrace all time.” 
The past has much to give us, but what the 
past gives us is not necessarily good for us 
unless it is sifted, tested, and re-experienced 
by ourselves. The best gift from the past 
is in the accumulation of skills and ethical 
insights ‘“‘which make every life and every 
age afresh adventure.” Today, concerned 
with the present, we are capable of a 
critical, a discriminating, attitude towards 
the past, and therefore the past can live on 
for us in a more valuable way than was 
ever possible in times when men worshiped 
the past. It is therefore to the detriment 
of religion that it should continue to be so 
hedged about with ancient sanctities that it 
cannot help men in the face of present 
contingencies. 

With this as a preliminary, Dr. MacLean 
analyzes the experiences which are most 
significant in the development of the child, 
experiences with nature, with his fellows, 
with that universe he inhabits which in- 
cludes realms “beyond human touch and 
ken.” What a child is to become is in large 
measure determined by the experiences he 
has early in life. ‘he surest preparation 
for adjustment of a fine sort to the totality 
of things is a preponderating set of fine ex- 
periences with things and people.’’ The 
task of religious education is largely one of 
providing and interpreting to the young a 
succession of fine experiences with things 
and people. 

In seeking to establish continuity be- 


tween the child’s experience and the best 
in the experience of the race, we must share 
with children those fruits of human ex- 
perience which are suggested by the present 
purposes and pursuits of the young, es- 
pecially those worthiest purposes which 
the child cannot carry out alone. A book 
or a tradition full of meaning for us may be 
useless in religious education if it is not 
used in definite relation to some relevant 
purpose and interest of the child. Along 
with what we can bring out of humanity’s 
treasures we must bring to the child the 
opportunity for new experiences, new 
ways of looking at things. We should ap- 
proach children as complete personalities, 
not splitting up among many agencies the 
ministrations to their development. ‘“‘At- 
tempts to modify certain parts of the child’s 
personality, while disregarding others,’ is 
a great mistake, a mistake commonly met 
with as a result of our division of labor 
between church, school, family, and other 
agencies. The values we seek may be 
reached at one time through the head, at 
another through the heart, at another 
through the hand, but it should not be 
heart, head, or hand that we exclusively 
appeal to in any one organized effort on 
the child’s behalf. 

Accepting these premises, we see at once 
that the school means something more than 
it has done. An hour a week within a cer- 
tain building is not a school experience; we 
have to bring more of the child’s normal 
life into the school, more of his natural in- 
terests, more of the things to which he will 
hapnily attach himself; at the same time 
the school should be taken out into the 
community, breaking up the present iso- 
lation of the church school from other edu- 
cational agencies. Moreover, for the sake 
ot the school, those who serve it must be 
doing something to make the larger com- 
munity more hospitable to the purposes. 
fostered by the school. The equipment 
used by the school should include things 
which are likely to be centers of joyous 
experiences to the individual and to the 
group, things which children can use to 
rehearse the drama of the life about them. 

As to the program of the new type of 
church school, it should include activities 
which provide a natural release for those 
drives of human nature which must and 
will find expression; activities which pre- 
sent an opportunity to accustom youth to 
the peaceful solution of conflict; activities 
which enlist, reinforce, and apply the 
child’s natural powers of ethical discrim- 
ination and in which he can assist others in 
the righting of wrongs. 

The second part of the book applies these 
foundation principles and contains many 
concrete suggestions for remaking church 
schools in the interest of the new aims. 
The valuable chapters, which cannot here 
be summarized, are supplemented by ex- 
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cellent lists of books and materials likely 
to be useful to the teacher; taken together, 
these lists form a comprehensive and very 
carefully selected bibliography, which is 
reinforced at many points by comments 
in the text of the book. 

At the close Dr. MacLean faces some 
questions which his treatment of policy 
and program have raised in the reader’s 
mind. In all the orientation of the child 
to his physical and social environment, are 
we basing our methods upon a really re- 
ligious aim? What of the concept of God? 
A very sincere and illuminating chapter 
thrashes out for, or with, the reader this 
and related questions. If it is far from 
conclusive, that must be set down to the 
inherent difficulty of the question, and 
even more to the fact that until some new 
methods have been tried their religious 


significance can hardly be determined. 
Certainly the traditional methods and 
equipment cannot be said to have succeeded 
in making the thought of God vital, con- 
trolling, or consoling to all those now in 
middle life upon whom a good deal of 
effort was spent in the Sunday schools. 
Perhaps this discussion hardly belonged in 
the book, but on the other hand without 
it the humanist or the theist might have 
jumped to the conclusion that the author 
was presenting a policy primarily because 
its effect would be to support one or the 
other of the opposing positions; Dr. Mac- 
Lean makes it clear that he has in mind 
a synthesis which will do justice to both. 

The Beacon Press is to be congratulated 
upon the issue of such a searching and com- 
petent contribution to the subject. 

H. HOB. S. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


MARIONETTE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Thinking that some of our young people 
might be interested in dramatic work with 
marionettes, we are adding here an an- 
notated bibliography on the subject. For 
the young people’s group they might have 
several uses; for one thing they could be 
used fora money making project, by work- 
ing out several children’s plays and giving 
them at parties, as an entertainment, or 
even in the schools. As a contribution of 
the young people to a church school en- 
tertainment they would have another 
valuable use, and there would be rea! ap- 
preciation on the part of the people pjan- 
ning the party for which they were volun- 
teered. The presentation of simple biblical 
stories through this medium would prob- 
ably be welcomed by the kindergarten and 
primary teachers in the church school. 


History 

Max Von Boehm. ‘‘Puppets and Doils.”’ 
English translation published by David 
McKay Company of Philadelphia. Al- 
though this is quite expensive it is especially 
valuable for the pictures. 

Charles Magnin. ‘“‘Histoire des Marion- 
ettes.” This is the classic history of 
marionettes, and is available in many li- 
braries for those who can read French. 

Helen H. Joseph. ‘A Book ot Marion- 
ettes,” contains much historical informa- 
tion, and also many pictures from some of 
the French histories, notably, Maindron. 
Published by Viking. 


Construction 

Edith Flack Ackley. ‘‘Marionettes, Easy 
to Make, Fun to Use.” Stokes. Contains 
patterns and explicit directions for cloth 
marionettes. 

Remo Burano. ‘Bea Puppet Showman,” 
Century Company, is one of the newer 
books, complete, simple and suggestive. 

Mills ond Dunn. “Marionettes, Masks 
and Shadows,” Doubleday, Doran, is most 
helpful and valuable. 


Plays 
Paul McPharlin. “A Repertory of 
Marionette Plays,’ contains a most ex- 
cellent selection of the classical marionette 
plays. It is from the Viking Press. 
IDR SSIS 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND PAGEANTRY 
Part III. Lighting a Pageant 


Keep your lignting sources as high as 
possible; light naturally falls from above, 
and it brings out the modeling of faces; it 
is best if feet are in shadow. Use several 
small spot-lights trom the balcony at the 
rear ot the church. Stereopticons may be 
used tor lighting effects with color screens, 
as a general illumination, or to produce 
special radiance for angels, stars, flashes of 
lightning, rainbows, etc., when specially 
shaped cards are used in place of slides. 
Flood-lights or strip-lights may be con- 
cealed in the depth of window frames near 
the front of the auditorium, or from behind 
columns in side balconies. 

Some form of dimmer is almost essen- 
tial; you ean purchase satisfactory ones for 
less than ten dollars. Anyone can rig up a 
portable switchboard so that one dimmer 
may be used on any number of light cir- 
cuits. Good small spot-lights can be pur- 
chased for as little as six dollars. It is best 
to raise a little money and buy a few good 
pieces of equipment first, rather than use 
inadequate home-made stuff. Acquire a 
good supply of extension cords and a 
variety of plugs. The best colored gela- 
tine sheets procurable are manufactured 
by the Brigham Gelatine Company, Ran- 
dolph, Vermont, and may be obtained 
through dealers or direct. Most beautiful 
color effects are produced by cross-light- 
ing from opposite sides with different har- 
monious colors. Flat lighting from di- 
rectiy in front is unattractive; let there be 
shadow as well as light. 

L. Griswold Williams. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Harold I. Merrill of Roxbury 
delivered an interesting address at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting April 9. Com- 
ing to the meeting greatly shocked by the 
sudden illness of his wife, Mr. Merrill 
pulled himself together and did well. 

Mr. Merrill had been a member of the 
National Guard, but a year betore the 
United States entered the war, he had 
been dropped as under weight. For the 
same reason he was rejected five times in 
1917 when he tried to enlist. Finally he 
entered the service in 1918 through the 
draft, and was sent to Camp Jackson in 
South Carolina. For thirty days he re- 
ceived training with a fieid artillery re- 
placement unit, but having lost weight, he 
was transferred to the medical service, or 
“pill chasers,’ when his comrades went 
overseas. Mr. Merrill said: 

“T was given charge of venereal disease 
in my regiment. One hundred and fifty 
men a day on an average came to my office 
for the treatment of gonorrhea. As be- 
tween this disease and syphilus, gonorrhea 
is least likely to be cured. As clergymen 
we should take note of the prevalence of 
these diseases. Most of the men had con- 
tracted gonorrhea betore the war, and the 
army medical examination had failed to 
detect it. The syphilitic patients were 
sen¢ to an isclation camp and were not dis- 
charged from the army until cured. I 
carried no gun, but this werk was most de- 
pressing.” 

Mr. Merrill then described the efforts 
that he and his chum, John J. O’Brien of 
Pittsfield, Mass., made to get over seas. 
They succeeded at last and sailed October 
17, 1918, landing at Southampton and then 
crossing to Cherbourg. On the last day 
ot October he reached Evacuation Hos- 
pital 21 in the Argonne—one of a unit sent 
in to relieve personnel utterly exhausted. 
A hospital with a capacity of 500 was 
handling a thousand or twelve hundred a 
day. Under fire, in the gas, working often 
with dying men, he almost went down from 
exhaustion. 

Referring to bombing he said: “If you 
hear a man say that he was never scared 
under fire you may be sure that he was 
either a fool or a liar.” 

Of the Red Cross he said: ‘‘I really be- 
lieve that if it had not been for the A. R. C. 
our casualties would have been doubled. 
They furnished the surgical implements, 
bandages, dressings, eggs, milk, soups and 
other things for an invalid’s diet.’ 

Then in January, 1919, he moved on 
with his unit into Germany, having a won- 
derful experience there for several months. 

In closing he denounced the whole war 
system vigorously. ‘‘It is hell,’ he said. 
“Sherman was right. We should talk 
about it and keep talking aout it until we 
renounce the war system.”’ 

“The government has been good to me, 
he said. “It paid my tuition at Tufts 
College and for a whiff of gas it gives me 
$15 a month.” 


” 
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Sunday School Coa Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


*“CONCEIVED IN LIBERT Y AND DED- 
ICATED TO THE PROPOSITION 
THAT ALL MEN ARE CREATED 
EQUAL”’ 

Potatoes, corn-meal, butter, prunes, 
cabbages, piled into a county truck loaned 
to the Young Friends Service Commission 
in Morgantown on a barren bleak Decem- 
ber morning. ‘“‘Sunny’’ Morris, then head- 
ing up the Relief Work for the Friends in 
that section of West Virginia, said, ‘“We’re 
all ready for two mining camps. You 
follow!’ We, five of us from Philadelphia 
who wanted to see the conditions of the 
miners and the work of the Friends, jumped 
in a Ford and tried to follow, over bumpy, 
rutted roads, through mud, by closed 
mines, falling shacks, to a camp way off 
over the hills. 

There they were, families in shacks on 
the side of the mine hill. No work, no 
money, no food, no reading matter, noth- 
ing—just twenty-four hours in the day, 
the out-o1-doors, four walls and life. The 
food was taken to a room in an empty 
shack, sorted into paper bags, one bag for 
each family. A man from each shack came. 
All lined up outside and waited. Soon the 
bags were ready and passed through a win- 
dow as each family was checked off. No, 
there was no haste! There were no bitter 
words, only patience, tolerance and teas- 
ing of one another. In a little while they 
had received their week’s supply of food. 
We hurried on to the next camp some miles 
on. We were less joyful. We had seen 
families hungry, idle, not knowing the 
thrill of work, denied food for body, mind 
and soul, not over a space of days, weeks, 
or months, but years! 

We went farther into the hills to a camp 
owned by a man with a soul and a sense of 
responsibility beyond the black coal in 
the hill and the stockholders. He could not 
give his men work but he gave his families 
light and heat, and he lived among them, 
teaching them how to live in a new way. 
They were learning to live together. One 
man did all the cobbling, another all the 
carpentry, another the farming. We took 
them, not food, but materials for work— 
leather, wood and hardware equiprnent. 
The cobbler, who, like the others, worked 
not for pay but for the joy of working and 
doing his share for the life of the commu- 
nity, mended my shoe (an excuse to talk 
with him). He took the coin given him 
for the service, handled it without a spoken 
word, eyes aflame. He even smelled it. 
Then, ‘‘I’ll spend six cents for sugar, five 
cents for tobacco, eight cents for corn 
meal.” 

I asked, “What will you do with the 
other six cents?” “I want to keep it to 
remember what money is. This is the first 
I’ve seen for five years.” 

Instinctively that within cried, “‘O my 


# A CRY IN THE NIGHT 
* = * 
* A child cried one night J 
* Outside, * 
* And I said, That is my child. = 
* But I found him to be another lad, * 
* SolIwent back tomy roomand said, * 
* There is nothing for me to do; * 
* Now I can sleep. = 
* * 


The child cried again, 
And I went out and looked into his * 
face re 
And said, Why, this is my child! 3 
And I brought him in = 
And gave him something to eat * 
And put him in a warm bed; 
And I slept. 


A child laughed, 

And I followed the sweet laughter 

Out to a place called the Kingdom 

of God, 

Where many children were. 

The Lord of the Place asked me, 

Which child did you help? 

And I could not tell! : 

Herbert R. Whiting. - 
* 
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soul, shake off the false standards; forgive 
my contentments.” ° 

“Sunny” called us to hasten on. There 
was yet more. We went back to Morgan- 
town. Refilled the truck at the storehouse 
of the Young Friends, that is kept filled 
by the Friends and their friends. Then on 
over the hills again in another direction to 
a school-house where 180 children were 
awaiting their one meal of the day. Bare- 
foot some of them, coatless most of them, 
but ail of them smiling bright-eyed Ameri- 
can boys and girls born in a country dedi- 
cated to freedom! Quickly they followed 
us in a line down the stairs to receive their 
bowl of rice and milk and a cup of milk, 
no seconds! A little fellow with great big 
shining eyes gobbled his cup of milk as 
soon as his little hand clasped it. The 


older brother, about seven, knowing full 
well the pangs ot hunger, emptied his cup 
of milk into his little brother’s and went 
to the bench, provided in the basement of 
the school, with an empty cup. The scene 
of those hundred and eighty eating in the 
basement, their smiles of gratitude on lean 
faces, left us helplessly longing to dislodge 
ali that had made such a scene possible in 
so few years after men had spilled their 
blood upon-the ground in order that all 
might live in a country as brothers. 

We went on for three days of such soul- 
stretching experiences. The work being 
done by the Young Friends left a benedic- 
tion upon our sick minds. They were 
doing something about it all. What could 
wedo? Go backand live as though we had 
not seen, forget it? The least we can do is 
to help those who against all odds are doing 
so much. They need people, money, 
clothes, food. People who will go and live 
there. Money to help carry on the work. 
Clothes and food to help fill the Relief 
Storehouse. 

“Grant by thy grace that we may not 
be found wanting in the hour of crisis.” 
There is need to link theory with deeds, 
wherever we live and work. God forbid 
that the task be done without hands and 
hearts. 

Ruth A. Carter. 


(The third offering to be taken in Uni- 
versalist church schools on April 29 will be 
turned over to the Friends Service Com- 
mission for relief work among children of 
the miners. See this page in the two pre- 
ceding issues of the Leader.) 


* * 


FERRY BEACH 


The dates for the Religious Education 
Institute are July 21-28. Next week we 
shall have something to say about courses 
and faculty. 

Meantime we are looking forward to see- 
ing many Ferry Beachers at the reunion 
in Boston on April 20. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The church school at Winthrop, N. Y., 
has recently been reorganized and interest 
in a planned program of religious educa- 
tion is apparent. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates returned on 
March 26 from a month’s trip in New 
York State, during which time she visited 
churches in Fort Plain, Schuyler Lake, 
Cooperstown, Utica, Carthage, Water- 
town, Dexter, Canton, Winthrop, Edwards, 
Henderson, Cicero, Central Square, Bristol, 
Buffalo, Albion and Middleport. The fol- 
lowing day she left for Augusta, Maine, 
where she spent a week assisting in the 
production of an Easter cantata-pageant 
and working individually with church 
school Jeaders in our church there. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—During the year Rev. Harry 
A. Farrar received twelve members into the 
Community Church, three Baptists, three 
Universalists, six no denomination. W.W. 
Hazeltine was elected moderator, and 
Clark W. Hazeltine clerk and treasurer, at 
the annual town meeting. * * Barnard.— 
On March 29, the parish voted unanimous- 
ly to ask Rev. Robert D. Killam to preach 
most of the summer Sundays here, all but 
two days, when Rey. W. C. Harvey and 
Rev. C. A. Simmons, former pastors, will 
serve. Forrest A. Thayer was elected 
clerk and Henry P. Watts lister at the 
town meeting. * * Barre.—This society 
united with the Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches in 
Easter week services, Rev. L. G. Williams 
presiding and leading in devotions at the 
meeting in the Universalist church March 
28. He preached at the service in the Con- 
gregational church March 26. A_ chil- 
dren’s communion service was held March 
29. Subjects of the literary vespers were 
“The Wit and Philosophy of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” “‘Lloyd Douglas’ ‘Magnificent 
Obsession,’”’ and “‘Ibsen’s ‘Peer Gynt.’ ”’ 
Mr. Williams sent out a fine Easter prayer 
with his weekly correspondence to his 
people. He spoke to the Montpelier 
branch of the American Association of 
University Women March 21, on ‘The 
Wilderness Within,” based on Conrad 
Aiken’s “The Pilgrimage of Festus.’’ 
Mrs. Williams spoke to the Montpelier 
Woman’s Club, March 7, on “Tunisian 
Women.” John A. Gordon, aged thirty- 
eight, was elected mayor March 6, young- 
est man to be so chosen in this city. He is 
son of late John W. Gordon, who was 
mayor tour years. Harold M. Bancroft 
was one of three aldermen elected by ac- 
clamation, and with James G. Pirie, chair- 
man, was elected to the finance committee 
of the Red Cross, and Mrs. Pirie was 
elected to the executive committee. The 
Mission Circle met with Mrs. F. M. Lynde 
March 30. Lucy Lenora Warren, active 
church worker, wife of Fayette T. Cutler, 
died March 5. Mr. and Mrs. Cutler had 
celebrated their sixtieth wedding anni- 
versary May 5, 19382. She was born at 
Middlesex Sept. 22, 1852. * * Bellows 
Falls.—Rev. H. M. Campbeil has re- 
turned from his vacation at Chestertown, 
N.Y. Rey. D. B. F. Hoyt spoke on “The 
Principles of Teaching’ at the United 
Church school cabinet meeting, March 5, 
the Methodist Episcopal and Baptist 
church schools being guests. The Fel- 
lowship Group entertained the young 
people of those churches March 17. W. C. 
Jewett and Hardy Merrill took the inter- 
mediate group to a sugaring-off at Henry 
Stoddard’s March 18. W. I. Mayo, direc- 
tor of Kurn Hattin Homes, spoke at the 
Father and Son banquet March 16, with 


the men’s clubs of the Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches as guests, W. A. Farr and 
Wilfred Leach being in charge. The World 
Friendship Circle met March 11 and the 
mothers of the church school pupils were 
guests at a Lenten tea March 23. Miss 
Julia Williamson, Girl Scout field worker, 
spoke at the Women’s Society luncheon 
March 8. Union pre-Easter services were 
held March 28, 29 and 80 and the churches 
also united for Easter morning with a very 
large attendance. Vermont Religious 
Education Council Day was observed 
March 18. John P. Lawrence was elected 
trustee of the public library March 6. 
H. F. Leach is president of the Bellows 
Falls district for the Red Cross and ar- 
ranged a course of ten lessons in first aid 
to begin March 21. * * Bethel.—The 
Convention Superintendent preached here 
March 4, Rev. W. C. Harvey conducting 
the service, subject, “‘Will There Be Any 
Churches in the Future?” The organist 
was Jesse T’. Moody, who has served for 
several years, succeeding Mrs. A. Lee Cady. 
Mrs. Edith Putnam, clerk of the parish, is 
the director of the fine young people’s 
choir. Mrs. Harvey’s class in the Sunday 
school is making scrap-books tor Miss 
Georgene Bowen’s work in Japan. The 
candlelight service and communion March 
29 was well attended. Unity Circle has 
been active, with meetings March 7, 12, 21, 
28 and 31. Severai daily and weekly papers 
have paid editorial tribute to Rev. John 
Wesley Miller, the local Methodist pastor, 
who died March 10. Mr. Milier’s latch- 
string was always out to this writer, night 
or day, and he had cooperated with him in 
many meetings of religious education and 
in young people’s and church programs. * * 
Burlington.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent spent a busy week-end here March 
10-12. He lectured at the Ethan Allen 
Club, a leading social organization, March 
10. Early Sunday morning, March 11, he 
spoke at the military and C. C. C. service 
at Fort Ethan Allen, near Winooski. At 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church 
he spoke at the church school, at the Y. P. 
R. U. and at the Channing Club, and 
preached at the morning service. ‘There 
was a large attendance. This society has 
voted to join our Vermont and Quebec 
Convention, and Mr. Pennoyer gave the 
right hand of fellowship to Leicester E. 
Douglas, parish trustee, and to Rev. Skill- 
man EH. Myers, minister, and both re- 
sponded most heartily in recognition of the 
cooperative opportunity. All the Uni- 
tarian churches in Vermont which are in- 
dependently active have now affiliated 
with this Convention. Mr. Myers has 
done some outstandingly good work as 
minister. In 1930-31 he received twenty- 
four into church membership, in 1931-32 
fifty-nine were received and in 1932-33 


forty-eight. This year he expects to re- 
ceive another large number. Wm. H. A. 
Mills, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke at the Laymen’s League 
annual father and son banquet March 15 
on “The [deal Citizen.” * * Cavendish.— 
The Ladies’ Auxiliary met March 14 with 
Miss Ella Bartlett. Fred V. Perkins was 
elected town clerk March 6. * * Chester.—- 
L. J. Richardson is town treasurer as well 
as chairman of the parish. * * Concord.— 
Hon. F. A. Brewer was elected town 
clerk and treasurer March 6 and Mrs. 
Bertha P. Cobleigh auditor. * * Derby 
Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin’s subject at the 
Lenten afternoon service March 11 was 
“Can Man Outgrow Religion?” Mr. 
Conklin is school director of the town of 
Derby. * * East Bethel.—Mark W. Hyde, 
chairman of the parish, was elected chair- 
man of the selectmen March 6. * * Felch- 
ville.—The Ladies’ Aid met March 1 with 
Mrs. D. C. Hawkins and March 15 with 
Mrs. Eunice Burnham, and served dinner 
to the voters town meeting day. The 
Community Club met March 13. * * 
Gaysville.—Rev. W. C. Harvey preached 
in the Universalist church March 21 and 
25, and Rey. Arthur G. Scambler in the 
Congregational church March 4 and 18, by 
the regular plan of alternating of services 
which has been carried through several 
years. The Superintendent stopped here 
March 18 and heard a good sermon. The 
Mite Society served dinner to the voters 
March 6. * * Hartland Four Corners.— 
The Ladies’ Aid Society met at their hall 
March 7 and 21. * * Hartland Three 
Corners.—Rev. Wm. L. Forkell spoke 
March 11 on “The Home in a Disturbed 
Age.” * * Huntingville, Que.—The 
Ladies’ Aid held a maple sugar social with 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Hunting March 7, and 
Mrs. Ei. I. Hunting and Mrs. Archie Hunt- 
ing were hostesses March 14. A church 
social was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth W. Hunting, March 28. 
The Girl Guides met with Mrs. Raymond 
Hunting March 17. * * Montpelier.—-The 
Y. P. R. U. held a progressive dinner 
March 28. At the community forum, 
March 11, Rev. Charles C. Chayer, head- 
master of Montpelier Seminary, was the 
speaker. Mrs. Yoder was the story teller 
at Kellogg Hubbard library March 3. 
Mrs. J. W. Blakely spoke to the Mothers’ 
Club recently. Mrs. H. J. Conant spoke 
to the Reading Club March 27. The 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Perey L. 'Temple- 
ton, president, and the Evening Alliance, 
Mrs. Ruth Moulton Dillon, president, 
held separate meetings March 13 and 5 
and a united one March 19. The Lay- 
men’s League held a dinner March 8. 
Mrs. James B. Estee, ex-president of the 
Women’s Club, organizer of the Washing- 
ton County Hospital and its treasurer, died 
March 4. Both she and her husband, who 
died a year ago, had served well the liberal 
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cause. There was a large congregation 
Easter morning and thirty-seven new mem- 
bers were received by Rev. Dayton T. 
Yoder. * * Northfield.—Rev. G. H. Howes 
took the Senior Young People’s Society to 
the town home for an evening service 
Mareh 21. DeWitt Clinton Lodge of 
Masons had a big party March 12 for Wm. 
H. Holden, aged ninety, a member for 
sixty-nine years, and Gilbert Bates, aged 
eighty-four, member for fifty-eight years. 
The former is a Congregationalist. The 
latter is a Universalist, and his sixtieth 
year of membership was recently observed 
by the I. O. O. F. Both men have been 
active in the United Church. The Ladies’ 
Society met with Mrs. C. N. Barber March 
28. Prof. K. R. B. Flint was elected 
moderator and trustee of public money 
at the town meeting March 6 and Superin- 
tendent Charles P. McKnight was elected 
selectman. Effie Rebekah Tarbell, wife 
of Emmett W. Clark, died March 9, 1934. 
She had been president of the Universalist 
Ladies’ Society and also of the United 
Ladies’ Society, and had served the church 
in many ways. A party was given to the 
primary class March 31. * * North Hatley. 
Que.—The church attendance has in- 
creased considerably since summer. Men 
and women who have not been inside the 
church, in recent years anyway, are now 
interested and faithful church-goers. The 
choir has been increased. On Feb. 25 the 
Sunday school was reopened with twenty- 
five pupils, and every Sunday since has 
seen a steady increase, until now there are 
forty-one. The teachers are: Mrs. Irma 
Woodard, Mrs. Gladys C. Sequin and Rey. 
Evan T. Evans. * * Richmond.—The at- 
tendance at the Lenten mid-week meetings 
and at Easter week serviecs was good. 
On Easter Sunday 219 attended. Rev. 
Walter R. Blackmer received twenty-four 
into the Congregational church and nine 
into the Universalist church. The Uni- 
versalist Society has adopted a new con- 
stitution. The first annual meeting of the 
County Christian Endeavor and Youth 
Council was held here March 18, with 
supper in the dining-room of the Univer- 
salist church. There were 150 young 
people present, and the theme was ‘‘Co- 
operative Endeavor in Community Enter- 
prises.’”’ The address of welcome was by 
Miss Greta Lane, president of the local 
Y.P.S. C. E., and Mr. Blackmer spoke on 
“Being an Artist in One’s Work.” M. D. 
Dimick was elected moderator and treas- 
urer, and L. C. Conant school director of 
the town March 6. * * Rochester.—The 
Convention Superintendent preached here 
March 25. He spoke on the Vermont 
Council of Religious Education Week at 
the Sunday school. Caleb Eaton, a de- 
voted Universalist, died Feb. 1934. Mrs. 
M. G. Jewett, another member, also died in 
1934. The Women’s Alliance held suc- 
cessful suppers March 17 and 21. * * 
Rutland.—The morning services are 
heard by a large constituency through the 


broadcasting over station WSYB. Rey. 
Robert D. Killam was heard by large au- 
diences at the three Sunday evening meet- 
ings, March 21, 18 and 25, when he spoke 
on “The Romance and History of Uni- 
versalism.” George Favor gave an organ 
recita] March 11 and 25, and the musical 
program was under the direction of Mrs. 
John Poore. The climax of much work 
was on Kaster Sunday morning, when Mr. 
Killam received forty into membership. 
Most of these were young people, about 
evenly divided between the sexes, one half 
from the church and school and one half 
new folks. Four babies were christened. 
Mr. Killam spoke to the Rutland branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women, March 15. There were 550 people 
at the Darkeytown Minstrel and Revue 
given by the young people in the high 
school auditorium March 6. Mrs. Effie E. 
Yantis was the leader of a round table on 
“Hospitality” at the Ladies’ Aid, March 
18. Lieut. Gov. Charles M. Smith spoke 
to the men’s club March 8. The death of 
Mrs. Fred S. Abbott, March 4, was a great 
loss to the church, the school and the 
women’s societies especially. * * St. Johns- 
bury.—-Rev. J. M. Paige officiated at the 
funeral of Amos Harvey Noyes, who died 
March 30, 1934. Mr. Noyes, who was 
born at Topsham, Vt., May 22, 1847, was 
a faithful Universalist. * * Springfield.— 
There was a very large attendance at the 
Easter serviec. The music, consisting of 
the organ and two flutes, a choir of twenty 
voices, vocal duet by Misses Helen and 
Priscilla Perry, was all under the direction 
of Mrs. H. E. Latham. Rev. H. E. Latham 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president 
of the General Convention, presented 
Genera! Convention projects to the Uni- 
versalist church in Waltham April 8, in the 
absence of Rev. Edgar R. Walker, who was 
visiting the Suffolk School, Suffolk, Va. 


Mr. N. R. Guilbert is the new chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees of the Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist Convention. He takes the place of 
James C. Krayer, who has rendered long 
and able service. 


Arnold L. Simonson of Canton, N. Y., 
on March 18 beeame pastor of three 
parishes, Canton, Canton Point, and 
Livermore, Me., thus opening churches 
which have been closed for some time. 


Rev. P. W. Harris of Holden, Mass., 
vice-president of the Horseshoe Pitchers’ 
Association of the United States, visited 
the Senexet Retreat the last day of its ses- 
sions as the guest of Mr. Stevens. 


Rev. Clayton V. B. Wilkin, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Hornell, N. Y., 
has announced his resignation as pastor 
and his withdrawal from all connection 
with the church, according to The Evening 


spoke to the Rotary Club March 12. A 
Timely Topics Club was organized March 
11 and the young people are discussing 
economic, international and other sociol- 
ogy. Mrs. Maud E. Whitcomb was elected 
school director by the town March 6. It 
is a matter of great rejoicing on every hand 
that J. Warren Miller, chairman of the 
board of trustees, has so far recovered from 
his long illness as to be back at his business 
and other duties. * * Stockbridge.—The 
Convention Superintendent preached here 
March 18 on “Children’s Prayer,’ by 
special request of mothers. Mrs. Minnie 
L. Logan and Mrs. Lula Baker had charge 
of the largely attended Sunday school en- 
tertainment March 21. * * Windsor.— 
Rev. F. P. Daniels preached at the union 
Lenten service at the Baptist church Feb. 
25 and again at the Methodist church 
March 18. The union service at this 
church was March 21, with Rev. Robert C. 
Wilson, rector of the Episcopal church, as 
preacher. * * Weodstock.—Rev. James L. 
Dowson spoke at the Quechee I. O. O. F. 
March 18. Col. Loren R. Pierce was 
elected moderator and Dr. A. C. Eastman 
school director at the town election, 
March6. Mr. Pierce spoke to the Ameri- 
can Legion, Windsor, March 14. Mrs. 
Edwin R. Shepard has been director of 
the C. W. A. projects for women. The 
men’s club met March 20. Orley A. Whit- 
com, one of the Congregational State 
Board, who died last Oct. 30, left $1,000 
to this Universalist church, also larger and 
smaller amounts to many other religious 
and charitable societies and causes. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Telegram of Herkimer, N. Y., which 
praises highly his pastoral work at Mid- 
dleville, N. Y. 

Helen Adelaide Hersey, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, was 
in Washington, D. C., April 7-138, repre- 
senting the Danbury, Conn., Junior Red 
Cross in National Convention. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Rey. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. Two more members were received 
into the church on Easter, making eighteen 
who have united with the church since 
Mr. Niles began his pastorate here a year 
ago. During the Lenten season, meetings 
were held in some of the homes of the 
parish, at which our minister gave talks 
explaining certain fundamentals of our 
belief. A beautiful silk pulpit gown was 
presented to the minister during Holy 
Week by Mrs. G. W. Jackman and Mrs. 
Fred Walker in behalt of the members of 
the congregation. Mr. Niles wore the robe 
for the first time at the communion service 
on Holy Thursday. This service is recog- 
nized as being one of the most impressive 
services held here during the church year. 
The mellow candlelight, the table set in 
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the form of a cross, the soft music, and the 
reading of that conversation which Jesus 
had with his disciples on that last night on 
earth, make it an unforgettable service. 
Reports at the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety on April 2 showed a successful year. 
The Fireside Club, a group of older young 
people, has held some interesting meetings. 
The Men’s Club was reorganized April 11. 
A Committee of Religious Education was 
created by the parish meeting to have 
charge of the educational program of the 
church. Since the annual meeting, a new 
roof has been placed on the Sunday school 
assembly hall and plans are being made for 
redecorating the social rooms. Mr. Niles 
will be the speaker at the annual father 


and son dinner at Fairfield on April 27." 


Reproductions of the Inness Paintings 
have been placed in the church, the gift of 
Mr. Buckingham Marsh. Mr. James L. 
Christie, who has served the church faith- 
fully as treasurer for a number of years, 
retired from that office at the annual meet- 
ing. A committee was appointed to draft 
suitable resolutions, expressing the ap- 
preciation of the members of the society 
for Mr. Christie’s loyal, cooperative ser- 
vice. Miss Mildred Mease, a member of 
the Sunday school, is in St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital with a fractured spine. She was run 
into by an automobile on Easter evening. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. On Sunday evening, Jan. 7, Rev. 
Evans A. Worthley, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Iowa City, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “‘Ireland.”” A number of 
local artists under the direction of Mrs. 
Jack Campbell contributed Irish music. 
Other Sunday evening programs have in- 
cluded reviews by the minister ot “America 
Faces the Next War,” by Frank H. Si- 
monds, and of ‘‘Nervous Breakdown,” by 
W. Beran Wolfe, M. D. On March 11 
members of the Waterloo Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club attended our 
ehurch in a body. Miss Bruner broadcast 
three sermons over WMT in March. Four 
new members were received on Haster 
Sunday and one child was christened. 
Mrs. LeRoy Weidman is doing admirable 
work as superintendent of the Sunday 
school. The church school staff holds 
regular monthly meetings at which the 
work of the month is checked, plans are 
made, and reviews by members of the staff 
of worth while books in religious educa- 
tion are given. Asa token of appreciation, 


the church presented the members of the - 


choir with tickets to a concert by the fa- 
mous St. Olaf choir. Richard Shane re- 
viewed “The Future Comes,” by Charles 
A. Beard, and Mrs. Belle S. Harbin, 
deputy assessor, spoke on ‘“‘Ihe Basis of 
Assessments,” at recent meetings of the 
Men’s Club. The club has decorated the 
basement rooms of the parish house and 
equipped them with recreational facilities. 
The Ladies’ Social Union held an Haster 
party on April 4 with invited guests. The 


Universalist Guild is reading Fosdick’s 
“The Hope of the World.” Outside ac 
tivities of the minister have included lec- 
tures on “‘Hiconomic Trends Throughout 
the World’’ before the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, on “Interna- 
tional Relations” before the Women’s 
Club and the B. P. W. Club, and on “‘The 
European Situation” before the Kiwanis 
Club. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. In spite of cold rain and bad roads, 
the people assembied in large numbers for 
the Easter service. The music and sermon 
were in harmony with the Easter spirit. 
One young man united with the church. 
Easter lilies and tulips adorned the altar. 
At 4 o’clock an Easter concert was given 
which reflected great credit upno the com- 
mittee, Mrs. Simeon Farr, Mrs. Harry 
Chapman and Mrs. Waiter Inman, as 
well as the children of the Sunday school. 
The church was filled as well as the ad- 
joining ladies’ parlor. In the evening the 
pastor was asked to give the Haster mes- 
sage at the Union Church at Locke Mills. 

Machias.—Rey. Charles Easternhouse, 
pastor. On Sunday evening, the 15th, in- 
stead of the usual young people’s meeting, 
Hon. Alfred K. Ames showed moving pic- 
tures that he took while touring Europe 
last summer in company with Mrs. Ames, 
following a short song service led by the 
young people. Mr. Ames, a Republican 
candidate for Governor of Maine, is very 
active in his home church and is a trustee 
of the Universalist Publishing House. 

Canton.—Arnold L. Simonson, pastor. 
On Sunday, March 18, we began regular 
services with our newly chosen pastor in 
the pulpit. Increasingly good attendance 
has been noted at all services. It is good 
to be holding regular services again. Sub- 
jects of live interest are being presented 
and renewed energy is being demonstrated. 
We have a live and active church school 
which meets at 10 a. m. every Sunday 
under the leadership of Mrs. Evie York. 
A Y. P. C. U. is being formed under the 
leadership of the pastor. The young people 
of the Canton Point church aye joining 
with us. At the Easter services, the church 
was well filled. During the first part of 
the program, the church school members 
presented an appropriate Haster program. 
The girls’ choir sang some fine anthems, 
violin solos were given and a duet was 
sung by talented members of the parish. 
The pastor took as his subject “‘A Story of 
Life.” We are much cheered by the in- 
creasing good work that we are able to at- 
tain with a settled pastor. Mr. Simonson 
is also pastor at Canton Point. Through a 
tortunate arrangement with the Canton 
and Livermore parishes, this church was 
glad to open its doors again for regular 
Sunday services, on March 18. We have a 
faithful group of people who are anxious 
to carry on the work of the liberal religion 
in this section. A church school has been 


organized and began its meetings April 15. 
A concentrated effort is being made to care 
tor the religious needs of the community. 
The Easter services were well attended. 
The church choir gave inspiring music. 
Together we are facing the coming year 
with renewed spirit and energy. ‘These 
two churches are cooperating in the first 
“Larger Parish’’ movement. There will 
be news of the third church, Livermore, at 
an early date. We are happy in the 
thought of opening these three churches, 
which could be accomplished only through 
their cooperation in cailing a pastor who 
would serve all three churches. Keep your 
eyes on us. We may be able to work out 
some problems of the rural church which, 
individually, is unable to maintain itself. 


Massachusetts 


East Boston—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. On Feb. 8, the East Boston Fed- 
eration of Women’s Church Societies met 
at this church. In addition to an address 
upon a timely subject, there was a musical 
program in charge of Mrs. Carlton W. 
Crocker, with organ numbers by Earle W. 
Dolphin, and mandolin and mandola selec- 
tions with piano accompaniment. A social 
hour followed, during which refreshments 
were served. A profitable ““Hood’s Night’’ 
brought out a large audience. Interesting 
talking pictures were enjoyed, and ice- 
cream and cookies were served. On Mareh 
1 the adult members of the church tamily 
came together for a chowder supper. The 
pastor presented the financial problems of 
the church, and, as a result, many new 
pledges for systematic giving were signed. 
The union evening service of Protestant 
church societies was held at this church 
March 11. The young people’s service 
was conducted by Gilbert Symonds, Harvey 
Crocker and Elwin Smith. At the adult 
service, which followed, an inspiring address 
was delivered by Dr. Etz. A turkey sup- 
per on March 14, in charge of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, was a great success. At the 
Holy Thursday service, which was largely 
attended, eight united with the church, 
five of them young men. The Master ser- 
vice had a record attendance. The church 
was beautified by flowering plants given or 
loaned by the members. The sermon was 
exceptionally fine. There were appro- 
priate selections by the vested choir, with 
solos by Harle W. Dolphin and Harold 
Pendleton. On April 9, ten members of 
this church attended the annual meeting 
of the East Boston Federation of Women’s 
Church Societies, at Baker-Maverick Con- 
gregational church. Mrs. John Watson, 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, re-- 
sponding for the women of this church, on 
the topic, ““‘What is your society accom- 
plishing?” told, in detail, the activities of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, the Mission Circle 
and the Friendly Folks during the past 
year. Through the generosity of various 
people, twenty new hymnals have been 
presented to the church. During these 
months of depression and unemployment, 
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the pastor has been tireless in taking wel- 
fare supplies to needy parishioners, to 
whom he has been a tower of strength. 
New York 

Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. Eleven persons joined 
the church on Holy Thursday, when we 
had a large congregation and the commun- 
ion service. The Master offering was nearly 
$1,800. The average Y. P. C. U. attend- 
ance Sunday evening is thirty. Four in- 
fants were christened at Easter morning 
service. We had the largest Easter at- 
tendance since 1931. We gave a lecture 
series with the following speakers: Dr. 
Harlon Tarbell, world famous magician; 
Frank Buck (bring’em back alive); Cap- 
tain ‘‘Con”’ Williams, famous head of the 
New York Detective Squad; Helen Howe, 
Gramatie reader, and Colonel Raymond 
Robins. A pre-Haster fashion show was 
given in our social hall under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Frank J. Arnold, chairman of 
the Women’s League of our church, nearly 
800 women attending. The Easter break- 
fast held Tuesday following Faster was a 
splendid success. Madame Anne Barnouw, 
wife of the Queen Wilhelmina professor at 
Columbia University, was the speaker, 
her topic, “‘Social Customs and Home Life 
in Holland.” On Apri! 27 we shall have 
our annual men’s club dinner, attended by 
some 200 men. Speakers: Police Com- 
missioner Maj. Gen. John O’Ryan, Hon. 
Langdon Post, Commissioner of Tene- 
ments, Clarence D. Chamberlain, the avia- 
tor, and ““Uncle’”’ Bob Sherwood, last clown 
of the original Barnum-Bailey circus. 
May 8 at 6.30 we shall hold our annual 
parish dinner. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Messiah.-Rev. H. FE. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. The excellent at- 
tendance at the Holy Thursday and Haster 
services climaxed a winter of very good con- 
gregations. The men’s organization is in- 
stalling several recreational features in the 
basement of the church for the use of all. 
The final work will be completed by May 
7, when the Comrades will hold a father 
and son banquet, which finishes a week-end 
of activity—-an entertainment for the 
church on the 4th, and a special service on 
Sunday, May 6. The annual meeting of 
the church was held on April 9, and from 
the treasurer’s report to that of the young- 
est organization in the church, it was very 
evident that Messiah Church has reason 
to anticipate a prosperous and pleasant 
future. Coming activities include a rum- 
mage sale under the auspices of the church 
school; the annual spring donation day at 
Messiah Home; the yearly strawberry 
festival; a church school pilgrimage to 
Murray Grove; observance of Children’s 
Day and the picnic that writes ‘‘finis’”’ to 
the activities of the year. 

* oie 
NEWS FROM OHIO 


Since the last State Convention I have 
been doing my best to open up as many 


closed churches as I could within a radius 
of forty-five miles. First I went to Flint, 
about fifteen miles north of the city, and 
this Easter we had sixty out. They have 
put on new life. Electric lights have been 
put in the church and a social is held once 
a month with attendance of between forty 
and fifty. 

The alternate Sunday p. m. I go to 
Westville, a very historic church. The 
attendance is not so large, but they have a 
community dinner at the church, and I 
never saw so many diffeernt kinds of good 
things to eat at one time in my life. 

The first of this year I went to Wood- 
stock, a town that was settled by a group 
from Woodstock, Vt., in 1819. The 
church was organized in 1&4 by Rev. 
Asher A. Davis, who had been put out of 
the Christian (Disciple) church in 1832 
in the same settlement. They have been 
without preaching for several years. We 
now have a senior and junior choir, and 
Easter Sunday we had 100 present, and 
had a candlelight communion service. 
I go there every Sunday evening. I have 
three preaching services every Sunday, 
where betore I had just one, and on a 
third less salary, and like it. 

W. A. Wilson. 


ADDITIONAL EASTER REPORTS 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


At the Federated Church in Pigeon Cove, 
Raoul C. Calkins pastor, 100 persons were 
in the Easter morning congregation. Five 
members were received and five baptized. 
At the evening service 150 were present. 

Nine new members were received into 
the Orange church by Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske, the pastor, on Holy Thursday. A 
union service was held on each night of 
Holy Week, and a union Easter sunrise 
service was well attended. On Easter 
Sunday morning, the church was full and 
special music was presented by a mixed 
quartette. 

The North Dana parish, ministered to 
by Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, held a service 
on Easter evening, with special Haster 
music. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of the First 
Universalist Church, Worcester, reports 
the largest fellowship service of years on 
Thursday evening of Holy Week. Seven 
were received into the church. For the 
thirty-fourth year, the three-hour Good 
Friday service, with twelve ministers 
taking part, was held in this church. There 
were between seven and eight hundred 
people present at the Master morning ser- 
vice. 

Rev. E. L. Noble, of the Amesbury Uni- 
versalist church, addressed 300 young 
people at the Master sunrise service. 

Rev. Lon Ray Call of All Souls Church, 
Braintree, faced a full church on Easter, 
morning. He gave the fifth in a series of 
sermons on ‘‘What Men Live By,” the 
five subjects being Memory, Zest, Wor- 
ship, Duty, and Hope. 


April 21, 1984 


Communion was observed at the Maun- 
dy Thursday service at the First Univer- 
salist Church in Lowell. On Easter Sun- 
day, Rev. Douglas H. Robbins received 


one new member into the church. There. 


were 100 persons present at this service. 

A fine congregation was present at the 
Easter morning service at the Marlboro 
church. Rev. E. V. Stevens received four 
persons into the church. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. George A. Gay is minister of the 
Universalist church in Girard, Pa., and 
Superintendent of Churches in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Devere Alien is editor of Nofrontier 
News Service. 

Rev. Charles Graves is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Julia Heyl Colquit, of Washington, 
D. C., contributes to various magazines. 

Jerome Davis holds the Stark chair of 
practical philanthropy in the Yale Divinity 
School. 

* * 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

FERENCE 


Howard B. Gill, one of the foremost 
penologists in the United States, and until 
lately superintendent of the Norfolk Prison 
Colony in Massachusetts, will be the 
supper speaker at a conference sponsored 
by the Uni-Uni Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility, Sunday, May 6, at the Second 
Chureh (Unitarian), corner of Audubon 
Road and Beacon Street, Boston. 

The conference begins at 3.30 p. m. 
with a noted speaker. Group discussion 
meetings will be conducted by sub-com- 
mittees from 4.30 to 5.30. A tasty supper 
will be served following a recreation period. 
Tickets at thirty-five cents include both 
supper and registration. A candlelight 
service will conclude an affair that should 
draw a large attendance of young people 
from Universalist and Unitarian churches 
within reach of Boston. 

Further details will be published next 
week. Thelma Payne, 56 Gardner St., 
Allston, is chairman of the conference 
committee. 


CON- 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


The Universalists of North Carolina 
are looking forward to a visit from the 
officials of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association about the last of April. 
They will visit Rocky Mount, Clinton, 
White Lake, Outlaw’s Bridge, Kinston, 
and Shelter Neck in the eastern part of 
this state. They will later go to Greens- 
boro, in the Piedmont region, thence to 
Friendly House, where Miss Powell is, 
in the mountains. 

It is rumored that Dr. Roger F. Etz 
will be at Shelter Neck on Sunday, May 6. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald was invited 
by Rev. Geo. S. Gresham, rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Goldsboro, N. C., to 
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take part in the Good Friday program. 
Other local ministers representing five de- 
nominations were on the program. Mr. 
Gresham, a native of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been called to his home church in 
Cambridge. We sincerely hope that he 
will remain in North Carolina, where he is 
much needed. He is a strong believer in 
both inter-denominational and inter-faith 
friendship. Outlaw’s Bridge is looking 
forward to a visit from him soon. 

The Loyalty offering was taken at Out- 
law’s Bridge on April 8. The delay was 
due to bad weather. The amount was 
about $7.00, and we are confident that 
more will be coming. We are highly re- 
solved to do our part in every way. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 


* 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
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* ae 
MURRAY GROVE—PAST AND 
PRESENT 


John Murray visited Potter’s meeting- 
house the last time in 1799. After that no 
minister of our faith visited the hallowed 
spot until October, 1832. At that time, 
Rev. Abel C. Thomas of Philadelphia 


visited Good Luck and preached in the 


pulpit of the meeting-house. 

Thomas Potter had died nearly fifty 
years before. His grave was pointed out 
by one of the oidest inhabitants in the 
neighborhood. Owing to inattention and 
the sandy nature of the soil it was sunken 


down, two posts and a rail, very much de-- 


cayed, all that was left of the fence which 
once enclosed the place, and no stone 
marked the hallowed spot. 

On the Sunday Thomas preached in the 
meeting-house, his subject was, Isaiah 
1: 11-7, “How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings.”” Among those who listened 
were some who in their youth had listened 
to Murray. 

At the instigation of Thomas, a Uni- 


versalist conference was held at the meet- 
ing-house, May 15, 1888. Richard Norton 
of Hightstown, N. J., was chosen modera- 
tor and A. C. Thomas clerk. In Colonel 
Johns’ wagon was prought the stone from 
Hightstown now marking the grave of 
Potter. It was dedicated that afternoon 
and a new fence was also erected. 

How about yourself? Are you going to 
wait forty-two years before you visit the 
Shrine of the Universalist Faith? 

Make reservations as soon as possible 
with Mrs. Frank Smith, 7820 York Road, 
Elkins Park, Pa., for the Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention, July 4 to 8 inclusive, Institute 
the following week. The Grove is open 
from July 4 to after Labor Day. 


* * 


THE SECOND ANNUAL SPRING 
PILGRIMAGES 


The meetings for 19384 have been planned 
with a view to make it easy for the pil- 
grims to gather at near-by churches on the 
four Sundays. There will be two meetings 
on each Sunday, April 29 to and including 
May 2). 

Places of pilgrimage, dates and speakers 
are as follows: April 29, Abington, Dr. 
Flint M. Bissell of Dorchester; Shirley, 
Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill; both at 
7 p.m. May 6, Beverly, Mr. Emerson S. 
Schwenk ot Taunton; Southbridge, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Potter of North Attleboro; both 
at 5 p.m. May 13, Plymouth, Dr. R. K. 
Marvin of Franklin; Fitchburg, Rev. B. B. 
Hersey of Annisquam; both at 7 p. m. 
May 20, Palmer; Dr. Wm. Wallace Rose 
of Lynn; Lowell, First Church, Rev. Owen 
Whitman Eames of Springfield; both at 
ip. Mm. 

The committee urges the friends to re- 
gard each church and service in the light 
of a shrine, and to plan their attendance as 
pilgrims who always go with a desire to 
“carry and give more than they receive or 
take away.” If all the people will keep 
this in mind they will have great joy in the 
meetings, and the friends they greet will be 
blessed, and every service will be inspiring 
and uplifting. 

The churches selected are so located that 
people from six to ten churches may reach 
the common object of their pilgrimage 
with an hour’s drive on these wonderful 
spring afternoons or evenings. 

The churches where meetings are to be 
held were selected with careful thought, 
taking into account the votes of the people 
expressing their wishes in the matter, 
but were finally settled upon not wholly for 
convenience in reaching them, but from 
what was regarded as the need of the place 
and with a feeling that we can do them 
much good by gathering with them in 
large numbers and filling the pews with 
zealous pilgrims. 

The ministers invited to speak have all 
been asked for by people expressing a 
choice, and are from among the most able 
preachers we have. Some of them have 
not been heard so frequently as others, and 


this fact should add to the zeal of the pil- 
grims. 

The committee urges ministers of all the 
churches and our people generally to plan 
for the meetings and make them a great 
success. 

Heekiel V. Stevens. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 65 
p.m. every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1810 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kiloeycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and 6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lee- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 


Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 
ir 
FERRY BEACH SUMMER PROGRAM 
July 14-21. Young People’s Conference. 
July 21-28. Religious Education Institute. 
July 28-31. Seminar (auspices G. S. S. A.—special 


rate for delegates staying over from the R. E. I. 
Others most welcome.) 

August 4-11. W.N.M. A. Institute. Ministers’ 
Confeience. Camp Cheery—Clara Barton Guild 
girls. 

Universalist Field Days on certain Sundays are 
being planned as well as week-end parties. Confer- 
ence features will be announced at the various re- 
unions. “The Ferry Beacher,” containing detailed 
information about the program, accommodations, 
rates, ete., will be ready for distribution in May. 
Room reservations may be made any time now. 
Address communications to thé Secretary, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 

CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The 102d annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church in Stafford, Wednesday and Thursday, May 
9-10, 19384. The opening session at 4 p. m. Wednes- 
day, will be preceded at 2 p. m. by the annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


CONFERENCE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Conference on Religious Education will be held 
in the Old South Church (corner Boylston and Dart- 
mouth Streets), Boston, Tuesday, May 1. 

2.30 p. m. Dr. Dwight Bradley, president of 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches, presiding. 
2.40. Three Simultaneous Conferences: ‘‘How Can 
We Improve the Work of Religious Education 
in Our Churehes—Problems and Opportunities.” 
Pastors’ Conference: Panel chairman, J. P. Berkeley; 
members, group of pastors of Greater Boston. Pro- 
fessional Workers’ Conference: Panel chairman, 
Ernest Kuebler; members, group of professional work- 
ers in the field. Lay Workers’ Conference; Panel 
chairman, W. Linwood Chase; m2mbers, group of 
laymen from Greater Boston. 4.00. ‘Our Joint Re- 
sponsibility for Neglected Areas of Life in Boston,” 
Presentation of committee: Archbishop Ernest J. 
Dennen, chairman; A. A. Forshee, Ralph H. Rowse, 
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A. F. Reimer, C. R. Zahniser. This presentation 
should show where and how churches in cooperation 
can take hold effectively. 4.50-5.30. Questions and 
Discussion. 

6 o’clock. Dinner Conference: Samuel Eliot pre- 
siding. ‘Needed Emphases in Religious Education.” 
Kirtley F. Mather—Adult Education. Miss Susan 
Andrews—Religious Education in the Home. Ever- 
ett A. Churchill—Lay Responsibility. Panel Re- 
ports—J. P. Berkeley, Ernest Kuebler, W. Linwood 
Chase. 

8 o’clock. Bishop Charles W. Burns, president of 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, presiding. 
“An Adequate Program of Religious Education.” 
Statement of Committee on Religious Education of 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches. “The 
Urgency of Our Task.” 

4 £3 
CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


A Church School Institute will be held in the Attle- 
boro Universalist church Saturday, April 28. 

Faculty—Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive di- 
rector of the General Sunday School Association. 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, supervisor of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School Association. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association. 

3 p.m. ‘What Is Teaching?’ Miss Andrews. 
3.40. Group Conferences: Elementary Group, Mrs. 
Chamberlain. Intermediate, Senior and Young 
People, Mr. Kapp. Superintendents, Officers and 
Ministers. ‘‘This Year’s Results and Next Year’s 
Program,’”’ Miss Andrews. 4.45. “Do We Need to 
Play?’”? Mis. Chamberlain. 5. Worship service, 
“The Joy of Life.’? Miss Andrews. 

7Tp.m. ‘Cutting New Vistas,’ Mr. Kapp. 
secration service, Mr. Kapp. 

Supper, 40 cents. For reservations apply by 
Thursday, April 26, to Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, 
25 Sanford St., Attleboro, Mass. Tel. 346-W 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


Con- 


17-18, 1934 


* 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 75th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., May 9 and 10, 
1934, convening at 7.15 on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life mem- 
bers resident in the state; of three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, which delegates must be 
legal members of the parish they represent; and of the 
officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church of Lynn enter- 
tained the State Convention one hundred years ago 
when the Lynn society was just a year old. Plans 
are in preparation to make the centenary celebration 
a memorable one so far as convenience and entertain- 
ment can do so. A cordial invitation is hereby ex- 
tended to Universalists far and wide to come to the 
City by the Sea. The dates are May 8, 9 and 10. 

Those desiring accommodations are asked to write 
to Mrs. Henry R. Mayo., 4 Prescott Road, not later 
than May 5, stating what kind of accommodations 
are wanted, when, and for what length of time. 
Lodging and breakfast will be provided without cost 
so far as possible. Reservations may be made 
through Mrs. Mayo at the Hotel Edison, a new and 
moderately priced hotel. Boston hotels are only ten 
miles away. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday fifty cent luncheons 
will be served at the church by the Chureh School 
Association and the Pullman Mission. Make reser- 


vations at the parish office, 16 Nahant Place, Lynn. 

Reservations for the ministers’ luncheon, tickets 
50 cents, should be sent to Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., 
15 Nahant Place, Lynn. 

Reservations for the Convention banquet ($1.00) 
Thursday, May 10, should be made through Mrs. 
Henry R. Mayo, 4 Prescott Road, Lynn, before 
May 9. 

Directions: The First Universalist Church is on 
Nahant Street, near Broad Street, not far from the 
B. & M. Station (frequent trains) and just off Route 
1-A. The Narrow Gauge station is within easy 
walking distance of the church. Unlimited parking 
space is available. 

WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
its 83d session on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
22 and 23, 1934, in the Universalist church of} 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of electing officers 
for the coming year, and to attend to such additional 
business as may legally come before it. 

All ministers and churches in the state of Wis- 
consin are hereby notified, and requested to elect 
and send to this Convention their full quota of 
delegates. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
sh SE 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 
Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


Obituary 


Henry S. Shimer 


Henry S. Shimer of Machias, Maine, died Mon- 
day, April 9, at Belmont, Mass., where with Mrs. 
Shimer (formerly Edna Crane Bowker), he had gone 
to spend the winter. Although Mr. Shimer had 
lived in Machias only since 1926, he will be greatly 
missed, as he took an active part in civie affairs and 
was interested in all works that were for the better- 
ment of the town. He was a faithful worker and sup- 
porter of the Machias Universalist church. 


Mrs. J. Everett Thayer 


Mrs. Annette Eddy Bradford Thayer, wife of 
Deacon J. E. Thayer of the First Church, Provi- 
dence, and a direct descendant of Plymouth Colony’s 
Governor William Bradford, died very suddenly 
March 31, at Westerly, R. I., as she was returning 
home from a hurried trip to New York. She had been 
present at First Church at the Maundy Thursday 
service, and was looking forward to attending the 
Easter service with her family. The news of her 
death threw a deep shadow over the joy of Easter 
among the large congregation of worshipers that 
mornin. For Mrs. Thayer was known and loved by 
all. She had been an active member of the First 
Universalist Church of Providence for forty-eight 
years. She had been a worker in the church school, 
among the young people, in the Mission Circle, and 
the Ladies’ Humane Society. She had served for eight 
years as president of the last-named auxiliary and 
occupied that office at the time of its hundredth an- 
niversary last year. She was also active in many 
clubs, social, patriotic and literary. She devoted 
much time and strength to the local Red Cross unit 
and had had the task of representing that organiza- 
tion at the great state pier whenever ocean liners 
docked here and discharged neweomers from foreign 
lands. Mrs. Thayer was peculiarly fitted for such 
work, as she was the embodiment of the spirit of 
friendliness and radiant welcome. This spirit of 
hers was a most valued gift in her church. And there 
are few in any congregation who could be missed 
more than Mrs. Thayer will be from hers. 

Her popularity received a great testimonial when 
the church was filled with an immense concourse of 
friends of every walk in life on the oceasion of her 
funeral, April 8. Rev. R. Rea Hadley of Arlington, 
Mass., a former pastor, assisted Rev. William Couden 


in the services in the church. The burial was in 
beautiful Swan Point Cemet2ry. 

Mrs. Thayer leaves in her family, her devoted hus- 
band, her son, Henry Thayer of New York, her 
daughter, Mrs. Arthur C. Fisher of Providence, three 
grandchildren, and three sisters, the Misses Char- 
lotte and Grace Bradford, and Mrs. W. C. H. Brand, 
all of Providence and all loyal workers in First 
Church. : 


Mrs. Lucius R. Paige 


Mrs. Leola May (Bullard) Paige, wile of Rev. 
Lucius R. Paige, died at her home in North Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 11. She was born in Hard- 
wick, sixty-six years ago. 

Funeral services were held at the home April 13, 
conducted by Rev. Robert H. Walker of Concord 
and Rev. H. H. Noyes of Hardwick. Burial was in 
the Hardwick cemetery. 

Mrs. Paige is survived by her husband, Rev. 
Lucius R. Paige, formerly minister of the Porter 
Square Universalist Church in Cambridge, and by a 
brother, Willard J. Bullard of South Milford. 


Emily Starr Ballou 


Emily Starr Ballou, youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hosea Starr Ballou, Jr., of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., died in Boston, April 6. Funeral services were 
held at Mount Auburn April 8. Dr. Lee S. MeCol- 
lester officiated. 


Charles W. Townsend 


Charles Wendell Townsend, M. D., died in Boston 
April 3, in his seventy-fifth year. Dr. Charles E. 
Park officiated at the funeral April 5 at Mount 
Auburn. Many of his Harvard class (1881) at- 
tended. 

Distinguished as ornithologist as well as physician, 
Dr. Townsend was great-grandson of David Town- 
send, M. D., friend of General Warren, and surgeon 
under Washington in the Revoiutionary War, who 
was a proprietor of and gave a prized silver plate to 
the Seeond Society of Universalists in Boston, and 
his father, Mr. Shippie Townsend of Boston, Sept. 
14, 1785, went as delegate to the first Universalist 
Convention at Oxford, Mass., and at Milford in 1797 
was elected moderator, with Hosea Ballou (1771- 
1862) as clerk. 


Mrs. Agatha M. Quackenbush 


Mrs. Agatha Martha Quackenbush died March 19, 
just the day before her birthday. The funeral ser- 
vice was conducted from the home of her brother, 
Mr. Wilber Wallace. Her home burned and it so 
affected her that she lived only a few days. 

She was a wonderful woman, considerate of all. 
When our Universalist church closed at Plain City, 
Ohio, she divided her subscription equally between 
the Methodist and Presbyterian churches, as she had 
friends in both. 

She always gave to the Clara Barton Home, the 
Lyman Ward school, and the Blackmer Home for 
Girls in Japan. She will be greatly missed by a host 
of friends. She would have been eighty-three the 
20th of March. 

W. A. Wilson. 


BOOKS », 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 

Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St. 176 Newbury St. 
Boston 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 
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JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 
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THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 
By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Semon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishmg House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth BE. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


TRAVEL BARGAINS 


International Congress of Free Christian 
and Other Religious Liberals 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
August 14-19, 1934 


All Expense Tours from 


$255 vue to $805 


Booklets on application 


Address Tour Secretary 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 
No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 


wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1983. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


the finest place 
to buy— 


"at this 
convenientiy 
a located store 
T“ASSACHTSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and L. +). 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grznting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for*the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 
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Crackling 


“Would you—er—advise me to—er— 
marry a beautiful girl or a sensible girl?’”’ 

“T’m afraid you’ll never be able to marry 
either, old man.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Well, a beautiful girl could do better, 
and a sensible girl would know better.’”’— 
Kentish Observer. 

* * 

“T don’t see how you can afford to take 
so many girls to expensive restaurants.” 

“That’s easy; I always ask each girl, 
just before we go in, if she hasn’t been put- 
ting on weight.” —-Fuchange. 

* * 


“Here’s one name on the committee 
that I never heard of.” 

“Oh, that’s probably the person who 
actually does the work.” —T rappers Maga- 
zine. 

* * 

“The air belongs to the common people!” 
shouts a speaker in a talk on radio control. 
Well, keep your shirt on, brother; they’ve 
been getting it all along.— Atlanta Journal. 

Sees 

A bomb exploded today on the Inter- 
national Express from Berlin to Zagreb 
killing three persons, one gravely and 
several slightly.—Los Angeles paper. 

* * 


“Do you know Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address?” 

“No, but in Washington it was the 
White House.” — Pathfinder. 

* Ox 

They think the front will be the safest 
place in ‘another great war, if the armies 
don’t have to cross Sunday traffic.— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

* * 

“T wish I had a baby brother to wheel 
in my go-cart, mamma,” said small Elsie. 
“My dolls are always getting broken when 
it tips over.”—Hachange. 

* * 

Chief difference between 1933 and 1934 
is that in 1983 it was criminal to possess 
whisky and in 19384 it is criminal to possess 
gold.—Wichita Eagle. 

* * 

“Mrs. Upson’s house is exactly what 
you’d expect.” 

“My dear, it would be, wouldn’t it?”— 
Boston Transcript. 

* %* 

My friend laughed when I spoke to the 
waiter in French, but the laugh was on 
him. I told the waiter to give him the 
check.— A wgwan. 

* ok 

A resident of Ontario, while looking up 
a quotation from Shakespeare, found a $5 
bill in a Bible where it had lain 20 years.—— 
Detroit News. 

* * 

Some men deem the thirty-minute ser- 
mon too long. So they substitute the 
1,152 column Sunday paper.—Watchman- 
Examiner. 


Love That Never Failed 


Memories of the World War 


By John van Schaick, Jr. 


Author of 
“The Little Hill Farm,” “Nature Cruisings,” Ete. 


‘Recent Comments on “Johannes’” Latest Book: 


Personal experiences with great personages and humble 
people. In his pages we meet again the notables of armies, 
the press and relief—and it is refreshing to feel with the author 
that there are many good men in every nation and that war 
revealed the divinity of men as well as their brutality. . . . It 
overflows with colorful, delightful stories of experiences along 
the left of the Western Front. 

Red Cross Courier. 

Unusual background. . . . Authentic commentary. . . . 
Vitally interesting insight into the hearts of people. 

The Ohio Universalist. 

No one saw the human side of those terrible days more 
sympathetically, more understandingly, or more imaginatively, 
than the author of this book. 

Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


From a Head Master: 


I have become intensely interested init. . . . I like very 
much the clear-cut distinction between praise of war and 
praise of the splendid things done by men who have been drawn 
into the whirlpool of war. 

From a College President: 
I have found it irresistible. 


279 pages Price $1.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. and 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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